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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 





THE LUNATIC ASYLUM AT PALERMO. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 

Palermo, June 28.—T wo of the best conducted lunatic 
asylums in the world are in the kingdom of Naples—one 
at Aversa, near Capua, and the other at Palermo. The 
latter is managed by a whimsical Sicilian baron, who has 
devoted his time and fortune to it, and with the assistance 
of the government, has carried it to great extent and per- 
fection. The poor are received gratuitously, and those 
who can afford it, enter as boarders, and are furnished 
with luxuries according to their means. 

The hospital stands in an airy situation in the lovely 
neighborhood of Palermo. We were received by a por- 
ter in a respectable livery, who introduced us immediate- 
ly to the old baron—a kind-looking man, rather advanced 
beyond middle life, of manners singularly genteel and pre- 
possessing. ‘‘Je suis le premier fou,” said he, throwing 
his arms out, as he bowed on our entrance. We stood in 
an open court, surrounded with porticoes lined with stone 
seats. @n one of them lay a fat, indolent-looking man, 
in clean gray clothes, talking to himself with great appa- 
rent satisfaction. He smiled at the baron as he passed 
without checking the motion of his lips, and three others 
standing in the door-way of a room marked as the kitchen, 
smiled also as he came up, and fell into his train, appa- 
rently as much interested as ourselves in the old man’s 
_ explanation. 

The kitchen was occupied by eight or ten people all at 
work, and all, the baron assured us, mad. One man, of 
about forty, was broiling a steak with the gravest atten- 
tion. Another, who had been furious till employment was 
given him, was chopping meat with violent industry ina 
large wooden bowl. Two or three girls were about, obey- 
ing the little orders of a middle-aged man, occupied with 
several messes cooking on a patent stove. I was rather 
incredulous about his insanity, till he took asmall bucket 
and went to the jet of a fountain, and getting impatient 
from some cause or other, ddshed the water upon the floor. 
The baron mildly called him by name, and mentioned to 
him as a piece of inforrnation that he had wet the floor. 
He nodded his head, and filling his bucket quietly, poured 
a little into one of the pans, and resumed his occupation. 

We passed from the kitchen into an open court, curious- 
ly paved, and ornamented with Chinese grottves, artificial 
tocks, trees, cottages and fountains. Within the grottoes 
reclined figures of wax. Before the altar of one, fitted up 
as a Chinese chapel, a mandarin was prostrated in prayer. 
The walls onevery side were painted in perspective scene- 
ry, and the whole had as little the air of a prison as the 
open valley itself. In one of the corners was an unfinish- 
ed grotto, and a handsome young man was entirely absorb- 
ed in thatching the ceiling with stripes of cane. The ba- 
ron pointed to him, and said he had been incurable till he 
had found this employment for him. Every thing about 
us, too, he assured us, was the work of his patients. They 
had paved the court, built the grottoes and cottages, and 
painted the walls, under his direction. The secret of his 
whole system, he said, was employment and constant 
kindness. He had usually about one hundred and fifty pa- 
tients, and he dismissed upon an average two thirds of 
them quite recovered. 

We went intothe apartment of the women. These, he 
said, were his worst subjects. In the first room sat eight 
or ten employed in spinning, while one infuriated creature, 

not more than thirty, but quite gray, was walking up and 
down the floor, talking and gesticulating with the greatest 
violence. A young girl of sixteen, an attendant, had en- 
tered into her humour, and with her arm put affectionate- 
ly round her waist, assented to every thing she said; and 
called her by every name of endearment while endeavoring 
to silence her. When the baron entered, the poor crea- 
ture addressed herself to him, and seemed delighted that 
ne had come. He made several mild attempts to check 
her, but she seized his hands, and with the veins of her 
throat sweliing with passion, her eyes glaring terribly, 
and her tongue white and trembling, she continued to de- 
claim more and more violently. - The baron gave an order 
to a male attendant at the door, and beckoning us to fol- 
low, led her gently through a small court planted with 
trees, to a room containing ahammock, She checked her 
torrent of language ae she observed the preparations go- 


ing on, and seemed amused with the idea of swinging. 





The man took her up in his arms without resistance, and 
laced the hammock over her, confining every thing but her 
head, and the female attendant, one of the most playful 
and prepossessing little creatures I ever saw, stood on a 
chair, and at every swing threw a little water on her face 
as if in sport. Once or twice, the maniac attempted to 
resume the subject of her ravings, but the girl laughed in 
her face and diverted her from it, till at last she smiled 
and dropping her head into the hammock, seemed dispos- 
ed to sink into an easy sleep. 

We left her swinging and went out into the court, where 
eight or ten women in the gray gowns of the establishment 
were walking up and down, or sitting under the trees, lost 
in thought. One with a fine, intelligent face, came up to 
me and courtesied gracefully without speaking. The phy- 
sician of the establishment joined me at the moment and 
asked her what she wished. ‘‘'I'o kiss his hand,” said she 
‘¢but his looks forbade me.’’ She coloured deeply, and fol- 
ded her arms across her breast and walked away. The 
baron called us, and in going out I passed her again, and 
taking her hand, kissed it and bade her good-by. ‘You 
had better kiss my lips,” said she, ‘you'll never see me 
again.” She laid her forehead against the iron bars of 
the gate, and with a face working with emotion, watched 
us till we turned out of sight. 1 asked the physician for 
her history. ‘It wasa common case,” said he, *‘She was 
the daughter of a Sicilian noble, who, too poor to marry 
her to one of her own rank, had sent her to a convent, 
where confinement had driven her mad. She is now a 
charity patient in the asylum.” 

The courts in which these poor creatures are confined, 
open upon a large and lovely garden. We walked through 
it with the baron, and then returned to the apartments of 
the females. In passing a cell, a large majestic woman 
strided out with a theatrical air, and commenced an ad- 
dress to the Deity, ina language strangely mingled of 
Italian and Greek. Her eyes were naturally large and 
soft, but excitement had given them additional dilation 
and fire, and she looked a prophetess. Her action, with 
all itsenergy, was ladylike. Her feet half covered with 
slippers were well-formed and slight, and she had every 
mark of superiority both of birth and endowment. The 
baron took her by the hand with the deferential courtesy 
of the old school, and led her to one of the stone seats. 
She yielded to him politely, but resumed her harangue, 
upbraiding the Deity, as well as I could understand her, 
for her misfortunes. They succeeded in soothing her by 
the assistance of the same playful attendant who had ac- 
companied the other to the hammock, and she sat still, 
with her lips white and her tongue trembling like an as- 
pen. While the good old baron was endeavouring to draw 
her into a quiet conversation, the physician told me some 
curious circumstances respecting her. She was a Greek, 
and had been brought to Palermo whena girl. Her mind 
had been destroyed by an illness, and after seven years’ 
madness, during which she had refused to rise from her 
bed and had quite lost the use of her limbs, she was 
brought to this establishment by her friends. Experi- 
ments were tried in vain to induce her to move from her 
painful position. At last the baron determined upon ad- 
dressing what he considered the master-passion in all fe- 
male bosoms. He dressed himself in the gayest manner, 
and, in one of her gentle moments, entered her room with 
respectful ceremony and offered himself to her in mar- 
riage! She refused him with scorn, and with seeming 
emotion he begged forgiveness and left her. The next 
morning, on his entrance, she smiled—the first time for 
years. He continued his attentions for a day or two, and 
after a little coquetry she one morning announced to him 
that she had re-considered his proposal, and would be his 
bride. They raised her from her bed to prepare her for 
the ceremony, and she was carried in a chair to the gar- 
pden, where the bridal feast was spread, nearly all the oth- 
er patients of the hospital being present. The gaiety of 
the scene absorbed the attention of all; the utmost deco- 
rum prevailed; and when the ceremony was performed, 
the bride was crowned, and carried back in state to her 
apartment. She recovered gradually the use of her limbs, 
her health is improved, and excepting an occasional parox- 
ysm, such as we happened to witness, she is quiet and 
contented. The other inmates of the asylum still call her 
the bride; and the baron, as her husband, has the greatest 


While the physician was telling me these circumstan- 
ces, the baron had succeeded in calming her, and she sat 
with her arms folded, dignified and silent. He was still 
holding her hand, when the woman whom we had left 
swinging in the hammock, came stealing up behind the 
trees on tiptoe, and putting her hand suddenly over the ba- 
ron’s eyes, kissed him on both sides of his face, laughing 
heartily, and calling him by every name of affection. 
The contrast between this mood and the infuriated one in 
which we had found her, was the best comment on the 
good man’s system. He gently disengaged himself, and 
apologised to his lady for allowing the liberty, and we fol- 
lowed him to another apartment. 

It opened upon a pretty court, in which a fountain was 
playing, and against the different columns of the portico 
sat some half dozen patients. A young man of eighteen, 
with a very pale, scholar-like face, was reading Ariosto. 
Near him, under the direction of an attendant, a fair, de- 
licate girl, with a sadness in her soft blue eyes that might 
have been a study for a-mater dolorosa, was cutting paste 
upon a board laid across her lap, She seemed scarcely 
conscious of what she was about, and when I approached 
and spoke to her, she laid down the knife and rested her 
head upon her hand, and looked at me steadily, as if she 
was trying to recollect where she had known me. “I can- 
not remember,” she said to herself, and went on with her 
occupation. I bowed to her as we took our leave, and she 
returned it gracefully but coldly. The young man looked 
up from his book and smiled, the old man lying on the 
stone seat in the outer court rose up and followed us to the 
door, and we were bowed out by the baron and his gentle 
madmen as politely and kindly as if we were concluding a 
visit to a company of friends.—NV. Y. Mirror. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


Camden, the historian, relates of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
that he entrusted Ben Johnson with the education of his 
eldest son. Johnson was a severe master, and the pupil 
determined, by means of one of his vices, to free himself 
from his tyranny. Sir Walter had.an abhorrence of drun- 
kenness, a sin to which Johnson had no great aversion. 
One day, when he was intoxicated, young Raleigh sent 
him, in a large basket, to his father, and the porters in- 
formed the knight, that their young master had sent home 
his tutor! The following is an extract from Sir Walter’s 
‘‘instructions to his son and to posterity.” 

“Take especial care that thou delight not in wine, for 
there was never any man that came to honor or prefer- 
ment that loved it; for it transformeth a man into a beast, 
decayeth health, poisoneth the breath, destroyeth natural 
heat, deformeth the face, rotteth the teeth, and to conclude, 
maketh a man contemptible, soon old, and despised by all 
wise and worthy men, hated in thy servauts, in thyself, 
and companions; for it is a bewitching and infectious 
vice. And, remember my words, that it were better for.a 
man to be subject to any vice than to it; for all other van- 
ities and other sins are recovered, but a drunkard will nev- 
er shake off the delight of beastliness; for the longer it 
possesseth a man, the more he will delight in it, and the 
older he groweth, the more he will be subject to it; for it 
dulleth the spirits, and destroyeth the body, as ivy doth 
the old tree, or as the worm that engendereth in the kernel 
of the nut. 

Take heed, therefore, that such a cureless canker pass 
not thy youth, nor such a beastly infection thy old age; 
for then shall all thy life be but as the life of a beast, and 
after thy death, thou shalt only leave a shameful infamy to 
thy posterity, who shall study to forget that such a one was 
their father. Anacharsis saith, the first draught serveth 
for health, the second fer pleasure, the third for shame, and 
the fourth for madness; but in youth there is not so much 
as one draught permitted, for it putteth fire to fire, and 
wasteth the natural heat and seed of generation. And, 
therefore, except thon desire to hasten thine end, take this 
for a general rule, that thou never add any artificial heat 
to thy body, by wine or spice, until thou find that time has 
decayed thy natural heat, and the sooner thou beginnest 
to help nature the sooner she will forsake thee, and trust 
altogether to art. Who have misfortune, saith n, 
who have sorrow and grief, who have trouble without 
fighting, stripes without cause, and faintness of eyes! 











influence over her. 


even they that sit at wine, and strain themselves to empty 
cups. Pliny saith, wine maketh the hand quivering, the 
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eyes watery, the night unquiet, lewd dreams, a stinking | 


breath in the morning, and an utter forgetfulness of all 
things. 
Whosoever loveth wine shall not be trusted of any man, 


thy children, and thy friends will despise thee. 
men care not what they say, what offence they give; they | 
forget comeliness, cominit disorders, and, to conclude, of- 


In drink, | 


fend all virtuous and honest company, and God most of all,| 


to whom we daily pray for health, and a life free from pain; | 
and yet by drunkenness and gluttony (which is the drun-| 
kenness of feeling) we draw on, saith Hesiod, a swift,| 
hasty, untimely, cruel, and infamous old age—And St. | 


Augustine deseribeth drunkenness in this manner:—Drun- | 


kenness is a flattering devil, a sweet poison, a pleasant 
sin, Which, whosoever hath, hath not himself, which who- 
soever doth, doth not commit sin, but he himself is wholly 
sin.’ 

POETRY AND SCULPTURE. 

James Montgomery, in his lectures on Poetry and ge 
neral Literature, thus contends for the pre-eminence of 
poetry over sculpture.— 

‘‘Poctry is a school of sculpture in which the art flour- 
ishes, not of marble or brass, but in that which outlasts 
both,—in letters which the fingers of a child may write or 
blot; but which once written, time himself may not be 
able to obliterate; and in sounds which are but passing 
breath, yet being once uttered, by possibility may never 
cease to be repeated. Sculpture to the eye in palpable 
materials, is, of necessity, confined to a few forms, aspects, 
and attitudes. The poet’s images are living, breathing, 
moving creatures: they stand, walk, run, fly, speak, love, 
fight, fall, labor, suffer, dic; in 4 word they are men of 
like passions with ourselves, undergoing all the changes 
of actual existence, and presenting to the mind of the rea- 
der solitary figures, or complicated groups more easily, 
(for words are better recollected than shapen substances,) 
and infinitely more diversified than the chisel could hew 
out of all the rocks under the sun. Nor is this a fanciful 
or metaphorical illustration of the pre-eminence which I] 
claim for the art Iam advocating. In proof of it I ap- 
peal at once to the works of the oldest and greatest poets 
of every country —In Homer, Dante, and Chaucer, for 
example, it is exceedingly curious to remark with what 
scrupulous care and minuteness, personal appearance, sta- 
ture, bulk, complexion, age, and other incidents, are ex- 
hibited for the purpose of giving life and reality to the 
scenes of action in which their characters are engaged. 

All these are bodied forth to the eye through the mind, 
as sculpture addresses the mind through the eye.” 

The Lecturer then selects the following fine illustration 
of his argument from Childe Harold:— 

‘Let us bring—not into gladiatorial conflict, but into 
honorable competition, where neither can suffer disparage- 
ment—one of the master-pieces of an ancient sculpture, 
and two stanzas from Childe Harold, in which that very 
statue is turned into verse, which seems almost to make 
it visible. 


“THE DYING GLADIATOR.” 


«1 see before me the gladiator die: 

He leans upon his hand; his manly brow 

Consents to death, but conquers agony; 

And his droop’d head sinks gradually low; 

And through his side, the last drops, ebbing slow 

From the red gash, fall heavy one by one, 

Like the first of a thunder shower:—and now 

The arena swims around him—he is gone, 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout that hailed the wretch who won.” 


‘Now all this sculpture has embodied in perpetual mar- 


ble, and every association touched upon in the description 


might spring up in a well instructed mind while contem- 
s . ° . . . 

plating the insulted figure which personities the expiring 

Painting might take up the same subject, and 


champion. : ; 
represent the amphitheatre thronged to the height witl 


ferocious faces, all bent upon the exulting conqueror and 


his prostrate antagonist—a thousand for one of them sym 

pathizing rather with the transport of the former than th 
5 

agony of the latter. 

have reached their climax; neither of them can give th 


actual thoughts of the personages whom they exhibit so 


palpably to the outward sense that the character of thos 
thoughts cannot be mistaken. Poetry goes farther tha 


both, and when one ef the sisters had laid down her chi- 
sel the other her pencil, she continues her strain, where- 
in having already sung what each have pictured, she thus 


reveals that secret of the sufferer’s breaking heart, whic 


neither of them could intimate by any visible sign. But 


we must return to the swoon of the dying man— 


‘The arena swims around him—he is gone 

(Ere ceased the inhuman shout that hail’d the wretch who won.) 
He heard it, and he heeded not—his eyes 
Were with his heart and that was far away; 
He recked not of the life he lost, nor prize— 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian mother-—he, their sire, 
Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday; 

Al this gush’d with his blood,’ 


» 





, - iI ; 
for he cannot keep a secret. Wine maketh aman notonly ||has glven immortality to the pangs of death; but not a 
a beast, but a madman; and if thou love it, thy own wife, |) 


Here, plain sculpture and painting 


‘Myriads of eyes had gazed upon that statue; through 
| myriads of minds, all the images and ideas connected with 
the combat and the fall, the spectators and the scene, had 
passed in the presence of that unconscious marble, which 


soul among all the belolders through eighteen centuries— 
not one ever before thought of the ‘rude hut,’ the ‘Dacian 
mother,’ the ‘young barbarians.’ At length came the po- 
et of passion, and jocking down upon the ‘dying gladia- 











gloom without makes the heart dilate on entering the room 
filled with the glow and warmth of the evening fire. The 
ruddy blaze diffuses an artificial summer and sunshine 
through the room, and light up each countenance into a 
kindlier weleome. Where does the honest face of hospi- 
tality expand into a broader and more cordial smile— 
where is the shy glance of love more sweetly eloquent— 
than by the winter fire-side? And, as the hollow blast of 
wintry wind rushes through the hall. claps the distant 





tor,’ (less as it was than what it represented,) turned the 
marble into man, and endowed it with human affections; 
then away over the Appennines, and over the Alps, away 
on the wings of irrepressible sympathy, flew his spirit to 
the banks of the Danube, where, ‘with his heart,’ were 
‘the eyes of the victim, under the night-fall of death: for 
there were his young barbarians at play, and there their 
Dacian mother.’ This is nature, this is truth. While 
the conflict continued, the combatant thought of himself 
only; he aimed at nothing but vietory; when life and this 
were lost, his last thoughts, his sole thoughts, would turn 
to his wife and his little children.’ 

Curistmas.—There is nothing in England that exer- 
cises a more delightful spell over my imagination than the 
iingerings of the holyday customs and rural games of for- 
mer times. They recall the pictures my fancy used to 
draw in the May-morning of my life, when as yet I only 
knew the tvorld through books, and believed it to be all 
that poets had painted; and they bring with them the fla- 
vor of those honest days of yore, in which perhaps with 
equal fallacy, I am aptto think the world was more home- 
bred, social, and joyous, than at present. J regret to say, 
that they are daily growing more and more faint, being 
|}gradually worn away by time, but still more obliterated 
by modern fashion. They resemble those picturesque 
morsels of Gothic architecture, which we see crumbling 
in Various parts of the country, partly dilapidated by the 
waste of ages, and partly lost in the additions and altera- 
tions of latter days. Poetry, however, clings with cher- 
ishing fondness about the rural game and holyday revel, 
from which it has derived so many of its themes—as the 
ivy winds its rich foliage about the gothic arch and 
mouldering tower, gratefully repaying their support, by 
clasping together their tottering remains, and, as it were, 
embalming them in verdure. 

Of all old festivals, however, that of Christmas awa- 
kens the strongest and most heart-felt associations. There 
is atone of sacred and solemn feeling, that blends with 
our couviviality, and lifts the spirit to a state of hallowed 
and elevated enjoyment. The services of the church a- 
bout this season are extremely tender and inspiring. They 
dwellon the beautiful story of the origin of our faith, and 
the pastoral scenes that accompanied its announcement. 
They gradually increase in fervor and pathos during the 
season of Advent, until they break forth in fall jubilee on 
the morning that brought peace and good-will to men. I 
do not know a grander effect of music on the moral feel- 
ings, than to hear the full choir and the pealing organ 
performing a Christmas anthem in a cathedral, and filling 
every part of the vast pile with triumphant harmony. 

It isa beautiful arrangement, also, derived from days of 
yore, that this festival, which commemorates the announce- 
ment of the religion of peace and love, has been made the 
season for gathering together of family connections, and 
drawing closer again those bands of kindred hearts, which 
the cares and pleasures and sorrows of the world are con- 
tinually operating to cast loose; of calling back the chil- 
dren of a family who have launched forth in life, and wan- 
dering widely asunder, once more to assemble about the 
paternal hearth, that rallying place of the affections, there 
to grow young and loving again among the endearing me- 
mentos of childhood. 

There is something in the very ¢eason of the year, that 
gives a charm to the festivity of Christmas. At other 
times we derive a great portion of our pleasures from the 
beauties of nature. Our feelings sally forth, and dissipate 
themselves over the sunny landscape, and we ‘live abroad 
and every where.” 
the stream, the breathing fragrance of spring, the soft vo- 
luptuousness of summer, the golden pomp of autumn, 
earth, with its mantle of refreshing green, and heaven, 
with its deep, delicious blue, and its cloudy magnificence, 
all fill us with mute but exquisite delight, and we revel in 
the luxury of mere sensation. But in the depth of winter, 
when Nature lies despoiled of every charm, and wrapped 
in her shroud of sheeted snow, we turn for our gratifica- 
tions to moral sources. 
the landscape, the short, gloomy days, and darksome 
nights, while they cireumscribe our wanderings, shut in 
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er by dependence on each other for enjoyment. 








| upon the comfortable chambe 


The song of the bird, the murmur of 


The dreariness and desolation of 


our feelings, also, from rambling abroad, and make us 
more keenly disposed for the pleasures of the social circle. 
Our thoughts are more concentrated; our friendly sympa- 
thies more aroused. We feel more sensibly the charm of 
each other’s society, and are brought more closely togeth- 
eart 
calleth unto heart, and we draw our pleasures from the 
deep wells of living kindness, which lie inthe deep reces- 
ses of our bosoms, and which, when resorted to, furnish 


door, whistles about the casement, and ruinbles down the 


|chimney, what can be more grateful than that feeling of 


|sober and sheltered security, with which we look round 
and the scene of domestic 


ty 
hiliarity’— Washington Irving. 
Swepexsorc.—A Biography of Swedenborg was pub- 
lished at Copenhagen in 1806, along with some extracts 
jof his writings. It is shown by this work that the distin- 
guished Swede, about fifty years previous to Dr. Gall’s 
|theory, entertained a very similar opinion. ‘The follow- 
jing are the words of Swedenborg:—Transcri;t. 

‘Every man that is born has a disposition to all kinds 
of evil, which must be checked by education, and as far 
as possible rooted out. This is first to be attempted by 
correction and punishment, then by good society and ex- 
ample, which leads to imitation, and at last good is secur- 
ed upon a true and religious root. When these conditions 
are all observed, it is indicated by a beautiful shull of the 
individual. On the contrary, should their education be 
neglected, or no sudden misfortune nor opposition hinder 
the first out-breaking of evil or disorder, the evil after- 
wards becomes habit and produces peculiar wishes both in 
design and practice, which causes the formation of a bad- 
ly-shaped skull. The cause of the difference of skulls in 
such cases is this: the peculiar distinctives of man, Will 
and Understanding, have their seats in the brain, which is 
excited by the fleeting desires of the will, and the ideas of 
ithe intellect. Near the various spots where these irrita- 
tions produce their effects, this or that part of the brain is 
\called into a greater or less degree of activity, and forms 
| alone with itself corresponding parts of skull? 


| 


| 








Aaron Burr.—The long and troubled career of this 
gifted; tut wretched man, approaches its close. History, 
in its lengthened gallery, has not a single portrait on 
| which the student will gaze with more admiration and re- 
jgret, or the philosopher with more surprise and doubt, 
jthan that of Aaron Burr. To this moment he is a puzzle. 
| The early part of his career was all brightnes:; and even up 
tothe moment when caught in the toils of a superior mind, 
|he was dashed to the earth, blasted and destroyed—we 
|know not whether more to admire or condemn. Even if 
|his guilt were written on the page of his country’s histo- 
ry in colors too glaring to be doubted—his penance has 
| been a long and bitter one. He has lived to see his name 
|shrouded in infamy: coupled with the imprecations of his 
country, and held aloft as a beacon light to guard the fun- 
| Wary from the wreck of ambition. He has lived to see 
jand feel all this, to creep where he has soared, to be the 
jobject of prying and insulting curiosity, or of averted and 
|Scornful distrust, the centre of all hopes, the observed of 
all observers. 

| He had trod, silently and abstracted, around the walk- 
\ing crowds of the metropolis of his country, earning his 
daily bread in bitterness of soul, and schooling his high 
and soaring spirit to endure its degradation, the mockery 
and scorn of his country, and his age-—History has no pa- 
jrallel for sucha picture. Camillus’ disgrace was brief, 
and terminated by a glorious reward.—Marius left the ru- 
ins of Carthage to feed fat his revenge upon his enemies; 
—and even Belisarius was doomed to beg his obolus for a 
few days, when death laid him in an honored grave. But 
Burr has contemplated his own ruins for more than a quar- 
ter of a century—has had during tnat long a bitter term, 
the poisoned chalice presented daily to his lips, has eat 
and drank and slept with the hisses of the world ringing 
in his ears. 

He has been guilty; but his guilt has generally been 
misunderstood. It had nothing sordid or craven-spirited 
in it. Burr’s treason was not the treason of Arnold; and 
though deserving of censure, he is also deserving of com- 
misseration. He was ambitious— 





«Twas a grievous fault, 
But grievously hath Cesar answered it.” 


Philadelphia Intel. 





COUNSELLOR, COSTELLO. 


| While the celebrated Costello, was in his zenith, at the 
\Irish bar, he was unrivalled for wit, acuteness and pro- 
pensity for brogue. His practice lay considerably in the 
criminal courts, where, by his ingenuity, he enabled many 
| deserving culprits to evade the well-earned punishment of 
the law. He was one day summoned to Newgate ina 
great hurry, and ina case of great emergency. The safe 
or strong box of the bank of Giendowr and Co., had been 
plundered to an immense amount. Suspicion had fallen 


| 


| 


upon the duputy cashier, who was in consequence arrest- 
ed and sent to prison, inside of the walls of which he had 











forth the pure element of domestic felicity. ‘The pitchy 














not been ten minutes, before he was advised by his fellow- 
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prisoner to send for counsellor Costello, who would, if 
any man could, save his life. It was in obedience to this 

" iv 
summons, that the counsellor repaired to Newgate. 

‘] am told you are committed for purloining ten thou- 
sand guineas, my dear?’ said the counsellor as he entered 
the cell. 

<<... 

‘ Are you guilty? 

‘Sir!’ 

‘Have you the 4rragaun sheese? 

‘J don’t understand you.’ 

‘Did you do the thing? —— 

‘Sir, vou insult me by your suspicions: 

‘Then you'll be hanged!’—and the counsellor took his 
hat. ; é; ; aia 

‘ Hold, sir,’ said the prisoner, who, after a little hesi- 
tation, confessed that he was able to pay the counsellor 

’ +o 4 : 
a thousand guineas, if he should procure his acquittal. 
The bargain was struck, and the counsellor took his 
leave. 

Costello immediately repaired to the Crown Office, as| 
it was then called, in Dublin, from which his client had | 
been committed. ‘The sitting magistrate was still on the 
Bench. ge 

‘Good morrow, Mr. Alderman,’ said the counsellor as 
he entered, ‘is there any thing new to-day— any thing 
stjrring in my way!” 

‘Yes, 2 most extraordinary case has occurred. One of | 
Glendowr’s clerks has abstracted from the strong box of | 
the bank, ten bags, each containing one thousand guineas 
in wold. He was arrested this morning; some of the pro- 

SD 2 : 
perty was found on him, and has been sworn to. I sent! 
him to Newgate about half an hour since, and he’ll cer- 
tainly swing after the next commission,’ (Old Bailey 
Sessions.) 

‘The property sworn to! 
be! 

‘True, true; but with the guineas, the fellow stole some | 

rue, true; guineas, 3 
foreion gold coins—one of which, a broad Dutch piece,} 
was found on him when he was arrested—it has been iden-| 
tified by the chief cashier; so you will admit he has no| 
chance of escape. Here it is’-—and he handed the coin| 
to the counsellor. 








Why zounds! how can that 
One guinea is like another, and’— 














Costello took the piece of money into his hand, lcoked 
at it most attentively, turned it in his hand, and, after| 
considering it with the air of a virtuoso, returned it to} 
the Alderman, with, ‘Upon my conscience, as clear a) 
case as ever I met.’ 
tion, he withdrew, went home, and by the packet which | 
sailed that night, he degepatched a trusty messenger to| 
Amsterdam, with certain instructions, and a strict in- 
junction to be back in Dublin, within three weeks, at 
the end of which, the commission of Oyer and ferminer| 
was tocommence. ‘Tne man succeeded in the object of} 
his mission, and returned to Dublin on the very morning| 
of the day appointed for the trial cf his master’s client. 

The prisoner was put upon trial. The principal cashier | 
of Glendowr and Co. proved the circumstance of the rob-| 
bery, as narrated by the alderman, to Costello; adding, | 
that the robber (who could be none but the prisoner) had | 
substituted ten bags of half-pence for those of gold,| 
which he had stolen. ‘The Dutch piece was then handed | 
to the witness by the counsel for the prosecution: he un- 
hesitatingiy identified it as the property of his employers.| 
This evidence was deemed conclusive—the prisoner’s! 
countenance changed; the jury indicated by their gestures| 
that they were satisfied; the witness was descending from} 
the table, when Costello exclaimed— | 

‘Stop, young man, a word with you. I wiil thank you, 
for that gold piece, Mr. — , (to the counsel for the| 
prosecution, who handed it to him.) He looked at it,| 
rebbed it on the sleeve of his well worn coat, and then| 
turning to the witness, said, holding the piece of money| 
in his tingers—* And you positively swear this is the iden- | 
tical piece of gold which was in the strong box of Glen-| 
dowr and Co.” 

‘J do.’ 

‘Have a care young man: look at it again,’ said Cos-| 
tello, offering it to the witness, 
his hat, which lay before him on the table. 





witness— 
.* You are sure that this is the identical piece of mo- 
ney!’ 

‘Jam. 

‘ Yourare positive? Look at it again.’ 

‘] do; and swear it is the identical piece.’ 

‘And this? said the counsellor, taking another and a 
similar one from his hat. 

The witness was petrified. 

Costello had at the Crown Offiee impressed upon his 
mind the date and effigies of tie geld piece shown him, 
and it was to procure some similar coirs, that he had sent 
to Holland. 

* And this?’ continued he—‘and this? and this?’ taking 
a fresh piece from his hat at each question. 

The witness was struck dumb. The prisoner was im- 
mediately acquitted. 


After some unimportant conversa-|| taue 
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CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND WESTERN GAZETTE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


EDUCATION IN PRUSSIA. 


The Prussian law established in 1819, distinguishes 
two degrees in popular education,—les ecoles elementaires, 
et les evoles bourgeoises. 

Wh the object of these two schools—the law thus 
nobly explains: ‘Te develop the faculties of the soul, 
the reason, the senses, and the physical frame. It shall 
embrace religion and morals, the knowledge of size and 
numbers, of nature, and of man, the exercises of the body. 
vocal music, drawing, and writing.’ 

‘Every elementary school includes necessarily the fol- 
lowing objects: 

‘Religious instruction for the foundation of morality, 
according to the positive truths of Christianity. 

‘The language of the country. 

‘ The elements of geometry, and the general principles 
of drawing. ; 

‘Practical arithmetic. 

‘The elements of physical philosophy, of geography, 
of general history; but especially of the history of the 
pupil’s own country. These branches of knowledge (to 
be sparely and dryly taught! .No! the law adds,) to be 
taught as often as possible, by the opportunities afforded 
in learing to read and write, independently of the particu- 
lar and special lessons given upon those subjects. 

‘The art of song—to develop the voice of children, 
to elevate their minds—to improve and ennoble both popu- 
lar and sacred melodies. 

‘Writing, and the gymnastic exercises, which fortify 
all our senses, especially that of sight. 

* The more simple of the manual arts, and some instruc- 
tions upon agricultural labor.’ 

Such is the programme of the education of elementary 
schools in Prussia: an education that exercises the reason, 
enlightens the morals, fortifies the body, and founds the 
disposition to labor and independence. Compare with 
that programme our Sunday-schools, our dame-schools, 
all our thrifty and meager reservoirs of miserly education! 
But what, sir, you will admire in the Prussian system, is 
not the laws of education only, but the spirit that framed 
and pervades the laws—the full appreciation of the digni- 
ty and objects of men; of the duties of citizens; of the 
powers, and equality, and inheritance of the human soul. 
And yet in that country the people are said to be less free 
than in ours! how immeasurably more the people are re- 
garded! 





At the more advanced schools, (Z’ Ecole Bourgeois) are 
ght, ‘Religion and morals. 

‘The national tongue; reading, composition, exercises 
of style and of the invention; the study of the national 
classics. 

‘Latin is taught to all children, under certain limita- 
ion, in order to exercise their understanding;* even 
whether or not they are destined to advance to the higher 
schools, or to proceed at once to their professions or 

‘The elements of mathematics, and an accurate and 
searching study of practical Arithmetic. 

‘ Physical philosophy, so far as the more important phe- 
nomena of nature are concerned. 

‘Geography and history combined; so as to give the 
pupil a knowledge of the divisions of the earth, and the 
history of the world. Prussia, its history, laws, constitu- 
tion, shall be the object of especial study. 

‘The principles of drawing, on all occasions. 

‘Writing, singing, and gymnastic exercises.’ 

This is the education given by Prussia to all her chil- 
dren. Observe, here is no theory; no programme of un- 
tried experiments: this is the actual education, actually 
given, and actually received. It is computed that thir- 
teen out of fifteen children, from the age of seven to that 
of fourteen, are at the public schools: the remaining two, 

















but letting it fall into} 
*T beg your} 
pardon,’ said he, taking it up and handing the coin to the) 








are probably at the private schools, or educated at home; 
so that the whole are educated; and thus educated! Ob- 
serve, this is no small and petty state, easily managed 
and controlled: it is a country that spreads over large 
tracks; various tribes; different languages; multiform re- 
ligions: the energy of good government has conquered all 
these difficulties. Observe, the account I give is taken 
from no old, no doubtful, no incompetent authority: it is 
from the work just published; not of a native, but a fo- 
reigner; notof a credulous tourist; not of a shallow book- 
maker, but of an eye-witness; of an investigator; of a 
man accustomed to observe, to reflect, to educate others; 
in a word, of one of the profoundest and most eminent 
men in France; of a counsellor of state; of a professor 
of philosophy; of a member of the royal council of Pub- 
lic Instruction; of a man who brings to examination the 
acutest sagacity; who pledges to its accuracy the autho- 
rity of the highest name: it is the report of Victor Cou- 
sin. He undertakes the investigation; he publishes the 
account, at the request of a French minister, and to as- 
sist in the formation of a similar system in France. 





* This is the great ebject of other studies, that may seem at first su- 
perfluous; such as the elemenis of geometry or mathematics. It is net 
fot themselves that they are useful; it is for the manner in which they 
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THE MIAMI VALLEY. 


We propose to furnish an article in each number of our 
paper, for some time to come,—until we have exhansted, 
either ourselves or the subject, on the country watered by 
the Miami of the Lake and its branches, or as we shall 
call it for the sake of brevity—the Miami Valley. 

Unless we are gteatly deceived, this valley will for the 
next five years, attract more attention among emigrating 
people and western speculators, than any portion of 
the same extent throughout the broad west. To those 
who ere acquainted with our geography, it would be un- 
necessary to say, that its position, in reference to the in- 
ternal trade of the west—which, from its present infan- 
tile state, a few short years will suffice to augment to 
mammoth greatness—is pre-eminently advantageous and 
commanding. ‘t‘o those who have not made themselves 
acquainted with the geography of the lake country, in 
connexion with that of the Mississippi valley, and who 
feel an interest in a country soon to be looked upon as the 
hither, instead of the farther west, we recommend to take 
a large map of the United States, to examine it with a 
view to the best channel of connexion between the trade 
of the lakes, and that of the vallies of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi—and with a moderate share of statistical infor- 
mation to aid their inquiries, and we doubt not, they will 
come to the same conclusion as that to which our investi- 
gation of the subject has led us. 

The Miami Valley embraces a territory larger than 
that of the States of Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Del- 
aware united; and more extensive than that of the old 
and respectable State of Massachusetts, which has a 
population of 693,000. Of this valley, 1000 square miles 
lie in Michigan—as much more in Indiana, and the bal- 
ance, consisting of upwards of 5000 square miles in Ohio. 
Of all the tributaries of the great lakes, the Miami is 
probably the largest; and its valley, while it is less ele- 
vated than that of any other river of the upper lakes— 
that of the small Chicago excepted, penetrates farther 
into the country known as the Mississippi Valley. It is 
probably owing in part to the circumstance of the Miami 
basin being, as a whole nearly on a level with the lake, 
than any other stream pouring into it, that it is so much 
more fertile and productive. Being with but one excep- 
tion the lowest ground between the Mississippi and the 
lakes, it would naturally be the channel through which 
the vapors of both would more frequently pass, than 
through any more elevated channel; it being a well known 
fact, that air in coursing over the face of the earth, as na- 
turally falls into the lowest channels as water; and the 
more moisture it holds in solution, the more ponderous it 
becomes, and of course the more confined in its move- 
ments to the lowest valleys. 

The Miami river, from Fort Wayne at the junction of 
the little St. Joseph and St. Marys, which forms it, to its 
mouth in Miami bay, is about one hundred and fifty miles 
long. ‘The first ninety miles of its course—reaching to 
Detiance, it is very crooked, meandering around wide and 
fertile bottoms, which regularly alternate from side to 
side, in the manner witnessed on nearly all our large wes- 
tern streams. In this distance, there are no considerable 
rapids, and the average descent is less than that of the 
Ohio river, being about four inches to the mile. At De- 
fiance, it reccives the Auglaze from the south, and Tiffin’s 
river from the north, which probably nearly double its 
volume of water. A few miles below this, the flat rock 
rapids, extending some six miles along the river occur, 
and with a shoal at Girty’s point, constitute the only im- 
pediment to small steam-boat navigation to the head of 
the great rapids thirty miles below. ‘I'he descent in this 
distance is eighteen feet, being a little more than an ave- 
rage of seven inches toa mile. From the head tothe foot 
of the great rapids, eighteen miles, there is but one con- 
siderable portion of still water, which is about half way 





down, and may extend some three miles. The rapids are 
over a bed of limestone lying in thin strata, and over these 
the river falls in the distance of fifteen miles above sixty- 
two feet. At the foot of these rapids, the river mingles 
its waters with those of the lake, and thence fifteen 
miles to the bay, it is generally a broad sheet of water, 
varying in breadth from fifty-four rods to three-fourths of 
a mile, and embodying several large, and some small 
islands, ‘Through its whole length it is a noble stream, 
and by many who visit it, is preferred for its soft beauties 
and fertile banks to the Ohio. Those who have examined 
it from its mouth to its head at Fort Wayne, with one 
accord pronounce it one of the finest streams of its size 
ofthe continent, whether considered in reference to the 
soft and luxuriantly rich scenery of its bottoms, and green 
sloping banks, or to the fertile and interesting country 
through which it passes—WMiami of the Lake. 


TICONDEROGA. 


[The following is colone! Ethan Allen’s account of the 
capture of Ticonderoga, on the 10th of May, 1775.) 

The first qgstematical and bloody attempt at Lexing- 
ton, to enslave America, thoroughly electrified my mind, 
and fylly determined me to take a part with my country. 



































nothing; the process of acquiring it is every thing.-Bulwer. 
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task and exercise faculties: the knowledge, comparatively speaking, | 


And while I was wishing for an opportunity to signalize 


myself in its behalf, directions were privately sent to me 
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from the then colony, now State of Connecticut, to raise 
the Green Mountain Boys, and, if possible, to surprise 
and take the fortress of Ticonderoga. This enterprise I 
cheerfully undertook; and after guarding all the several 
passages that led thither, to cut off all intelligence be- 
tween the garrison and tle country, Made a forced 
march from Bennington, and arrived at the lake at Ticon- 
deroga, in 1775, with two hundred and thirty valiant 
Gireen Mountain Boys; and it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that I procured boats to cross the lake. Hewever, 
I had landed eighty-three men near the garrison, and sent 
the boats back for the rear guard, commanded by colonel 
Seth Warner; but the day began to dawn, and I found 
myself necessitated to attack the fort before the rear could 
pass the lake; and as it was viewed hazardous, I ha- 
rangued the officers and soldiers in the following manner: 
‘Friends and fellow-soldiers: you have for a number of 
years past, been the scourge and terror to arbitrary power. 
Your valor has been famed abroad, and acknowledged, as 
appears by the orders to me from the General Assembly 
of Connecticut, to surprise and take the garrison now 
hefore us. J now propose to advance before you, and, in 
person, conduct you through the wicket gate; for we 
must this morning either quit our pretensions to valor, or 
possess ourselves of this fortress, ina few minutes; and, 
inasmuch as it is a desperate attempt, which none buat the 
bravest men dare undertake, 1 do not urge it on any con- 
trary to his will. You that will undertake, voluntarily, 
poise your firelocks.’ 
The men being at this time drawn up in three ranks, 
each "poised his firelock. I ordered them to face to the 
right; and at the head of the centre file, marched them 
immediately to the wicket gate, aforesaid, where I found 
a sentry posted, who instantly snapped his fuzee at me. 
Iran immediately towards him, and he retreated through 
the covered way into the parade with the garrison, gave 
a halloo, and ran under a bomb-proof. My party follow- 
ed me into the fort; I formed on the parade in such a 
manner as to face the barracks, which faced each other. 
The garrison being asleep, except the sentrics, we gave 
three huzzas, which greatly surprised them. One of the 
sentries made a pass at one of my officers with a charged 
bayonet, and slightly wounded hii. My first thought 
was to kill him with my sword, but in an instant I altered 
the design and fury of the blow to a slight cut on the side 
of the head; upon which he dropped his gun, asked quar- 
ters, which I readily vranted him, and demanded where 
the commanding officer slept: he showed me a pair of 
stairs in front of the garrison, which led up to the second 
story in said barracks, to which I immediately repaired, 
and ordered the commander, captain Delaplace, to come 
forth instantly, or I would sacritice the whole garrison: at 
which the captain came immediately to the door, with his 
breeches in his hand, when I ordered him to deliver up 
the fort, instantly. He asked me by what authority I de- 
manded it. J answered him—‘ In the name of the great 
Jehovah—and the Continental Congress.” The authority 
of Congress being very little known at that time, he began 
to speak again, but I interrupted him, and with a drawn 
sword near his head, demanded an immediate surrender 
of the garrison; with which he then complied, and order- 
ed his men to be forthwith paraded without arms, as he 
had given up the garrison. Inthe meantime, some of my 
officers had given orders, and in consequence thereof, sun- 
dry of the barrack doors were beaten down, and about one 
third of the garrison imprisoned, which consisted of said 
commander, a lieutenant Felham, a conductor of artillery, 
a gunner, two sergeants, and forty-four rank and file; 
about one hundred pieces of cannon, one thirteen inch 
mortar, and a number of swivels. This enterprise was 
carried into execution in the grey of the morning of the 
10th of May, 1775. The sun seemed to rise that morn- 
ing with a superior lustre: and ‘Ticonderoga and its de- 
pendencies smiled upon its conquerors, who tossed about 
the flowing bowl, and drank success to Congress, and 
liberty and freedom to America. 


THE WONDERS OF MODERN ART. 


You behold a majestic vessel, bounding over the bil- 
lows from the other side of the globe; easily fashioned to 
float, with safety, over the bottomless sea: to spread out 
her broad wings, and catch the midnight breeze, guided 
by a slow drowsy sailor at the helm, with two or three 
companions reclining listlessly on the deck, gazing into 
the depths of the starry heavens. The commander of 
this vessel, not surpassing thousands of his brethrenjn 
intelligence and skill, knows how, by pointing his gl 
at the heavens, and taking an observation of the stars, 
and turning over the leaves of his ‘ Practical Navigator,’ 
and making a few figures on his slate, to tell the spot, 
which his vessel has reached on the trackless sea;—and 
he can also tell it, by means of a steel spring and a few 
brass wheels put together in the shape of a chronometer. 
‘The glass with which he brings the heavens down to the 
earth, and by which he measures the twenty-one thousand 
six hundreth part of their circuit, is made of a quantity 
of flint, sand, and alkali—coarse opaque substances, 
which he has melted together into the beautiful medium, 
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which excludes the air and the rain aad admits the light, 








—by means of which, he can count the orders of animated 
nature ina dew-drop, and measure the depth of the val- 
lies in the moon. He has, running up and down his main- 
mast, an iron chain, fabricated at home, by a wonderful 
succession of mechanical contrivances, out of rock 
brought from deep caverns in the earth, and which has 
the power of conducting the lightning, harmlessly down 
the sides of the vessel, into the deep. He does not creep 
timidly along from headland to headland, nor guide his 
course along a narrow sea, by the north star; but he 
launches bravely on the pathless and bottomless deep, and 
carries about with him in a box a faithful little pilot, who 
watches when the eye of man droops with fatigue, a small 
and patient steersman, whom darkness does not blind, nor 
the storm drive from his post, and who points from the 
other side of the globe,—through the convex earth,—to 











the steady pole. If he falls in with a pirate he does not 
wait to repel him, hand to hand; but he puts into a 
mighty engine a handful of dark powder, into which he 
has condensed an immense quantity of elastic air, and 
which, when it is touched by a spark of fire, will instant-! 
ly expand into its original volume, and drive an artificial | 
thunderbolt before it, against the distant enemy. When 
he meets another similar vessel on the sea, homeward 
bound from a light excursion to his own, he makes a few 
black marks on a piece of paper, and sends it home, a dis- 
tance of ten thousand miles; and thereby speaks to his 
employer, to his family, and his friends, as distinctly and 
significantly, as if they were seated by his side. At the 
cost of half the labor, with which the savage procures 
himself the skin of a wild beast, to cover his nakedness, 
this child of civilized life has provided himself with the 
most substantial, curious, and convenient clothing, tex- 
tures and tissues of wool, cotton, linen, and silk, the con- 
tributions of the four quarters of the globe, and of every 
kingdom of nature. ‘lo filla vacant hour, or dispel a ga- 
thering cloud from his spirits, he has curious instruments 
of music, which speak another language of rew and 
strange significance to his heart; which make his veins 
thrill, und his eyes overflow with tears; without the utter- 
ance of a word—and with one sweet succession of harmo- 
nious sounds, send his heart back, over the waste of wa- 
ters, to the distant home, where his wife and his children 
sit around the fire-side, trembling at the thought, that the 
storm, which beats upon the windows, may perhaps over- 
take their beloved voyager on the distant seas. And in 
his cabin, he has a library of volumes.—the strange pro- 
duction of a machine of almost magical powers,—which 
as he turns over their leaves, enable him to converse with 
the great and good of every clime and age, and which 
even repeat to him, in audible notes, the laws of his God, 
and the promise of his Savior, and point out to him that 
happy land, which he hopes to reach, when his flag is 
struck, and his sails are furled, and the voyage of lite is 
over.—Edward Everett's late Oration before the Phi Beta 
Kappa of Yale College. 





PopuLar Errors in Mepicint.—A very common prac- 
tice in eating such fruit as cherries is toswallow the stones, 
with the vague notion that these promote digestion. No 
error can be more fatally absurd. Many cases have oc- 
curred where such practices have been the cause of death, 
and that of a most excruciating nature. One instance is 
on record of a lady who died in great agony after a year’s 
suffering, and the cause was found to be several large balls 
found in the intestines, accumulated around clusters of cher- 
ry stones. The husks of goosberies are often swallowed 
withthe idea that they prevent any bad effect from the fruit. 
On the contrary, they are the most indigestible substance 
that can be swallowed, and pass the stomach without any 
change, although they cause excessive irritation, and not 
unfrequently inflammation in the bowels. 

Many people put great faith in the wholesomeness of 
eating only one dish atdinner. ‘They suppose that the mix- 
ture of substances prevents easy digestion. They would 
not eat fish and flesh, fowl and beef, animal food and 
vegetables. This seems a plauisble notion, but daily prac- 
tice shows its utter absurdity. What dinner sits easier 
on the stomach than a slice of roast or boiled mutton, and 
carrots or turnips, and the indispensable potatoe! What 
man ever felt the worse of a cut of cod or turbot followed 
by a beef-steak, or a slice of roast beef and pudding? In 
short, a variety of wholesome food does not seem incom- 
patible at meals, if one do not eat too much—here the error 
lies. 

It is a common practice with bathers, after having 
walked on a hot day to the sea-side, to sit on the cold 
damp rocks till they cool before going into the water. 
This is quite erroneous. Never go into the water if 
over-fatigued, and after profuse and long-continued per- 
spiration; but always prefer plunging in while warm, 
strong and vigorous, and even with the first drops of per- 
spiration on your brow. There is no fear of sudden tran- 
sitions from heat to cold being fatal. Many nations run 
from the hot bath, and plunge naked into the snow. What 
is to be feared is sudden cold after exhaustion of the 
body, and while the animal powers are not sufficient to 
produce a reaction or recovery of the animal heat. 














ther advanced children hardy and strong, by plunging 
them into cold water. This will certainly not prevent 
strong infants from growing stronger, but it will and often 
does kill three children out of every five. Infants always 
thrive best with moderate warmth and a milk-warm bath. 
The same rule applies to the clothing of infants and chil. 
dren. Nochild should have so slight clothing as to make 
it fee] the effects of cold—warm materials, loose and 
wide-made clothing, and exercise, are all indispensable 
for the health of little ones. But, above all things, their 
heads should be kept cool, and generally uncovered, 

Many people so Jaud early rising as would lead one to 
suppose that sleep was one of those lazy, sluggish, and 
bad practices, that the sooner the custom was abolished 
the better. Sleep is as necessary to man as food, and as 
some do with one-third of the food that others absolutely 
require, 86 five hours’ sleep is amply sufficient for one 
While another requires seven or eight hours. Some men 
cannot, by any possibility, sleep more than four or five 
hours in tne twenty-four; and, therefore, true to the inhe- 
rent selfishness of human nature, they abuse all who sleep 
longer. No man should be taunted for sleeping eight 
hours if he can. callie 

Many people do not eat salt with their food, and the fair 
sex have a notion that this substance darkens the com- 
plexion. Salt seems essential for the health of every hu- 
man being, more especially in moist climates such as 
ours. Without salt, the body becomes infected with in- 
testinal worms. ‘The case of a lady is mentioned ina 
medical journal, who had a natural antipathy to salt, and 
never used it with her food; the consequence was, she be- 
came dreadfully intected with these animals. A punish- 
ment once existed in Holland, by which criminals were 
denied the use of salt; the same .consequence followed 
with these wretched beings. We rather think a prejudice 
exists with some, of giving little or no salt to children. 
No practice can be more cruel or absurd.—.4a Edinburg 
Physician. R 

Prince pe TatLeyaann.—There is old Talleyrand re- 
posing after the thousand-and-one rogueries of th 
He has just come from the 'raveller’s; and his dreams 
in all probability, relate to some feats of diplomacy in 
which, perhaps, his slumbering fancy depicts to him Pal- 
merston turned into a jackass, but by no means a golden 
one. 

To write a sketch of Talleyrand in the compass of a 
page is a sheer impossibility. We have put him among 
our distinguished literary characters, merely on account of 
his various compositions in re diplomatica—being well 
aware, however, that he holds the book-making tribe by 
profession in well deserved contempt. ‘Never write a 
book,’ said he to Prince Kofilosky; ‘if you do, we shall 
know all that your brains are worth for as many frances as 
your book will cost. No man of sense writes books—the 
emperor writes no books—(this was before the Emperor 
went to St. Helena)—Socrates never wrote a book.’ ‘To 
which Talleyrand added a name we decline introducing in- 
to any light discourse, even after the example of a bishop 
When Kofllosky pressed him with the names of men ac- 
knowledged to be great in other niches of the Temple of 
Fame, who had yet written books, such as Julius Cesar 
Krederick the Great, &c., the Prince replied that the ex- 
amples are rare, and that these books must have been writ- 
ten in order to lead people astray. 

But if he has not been an author in the ordinary sense 
of the word, he has been every thing else. The accident 
of his having issued from the loins of a Perigord, made 
him a gentleman; but for seventy long years he has been 
actively engaged in undoing that mistake of fortune. He 
has been an Abbe, a Bishop, a Constitutional Priest, a 
Clerk in an office, a Minister, a Keeper of a public house 
in America, a Prince of the Empire, a Teacher, a Secre- 
tary, a Grand Chamberlain, an Ambassador, a Protocolist 
a Catholic, an Atheist, a Royalist, a Jacobin, a Council 
of Five Hundred, a Senator, a Bonapartist, an Extreme 
Droit, a Centre Droit, a Centre Gauche, an Extreme Gavu- 
che, a Quandmeme, a Doctrinaire, a Louis-Phillipist, a 
Juste-milieu man,a Wit, a Trimmer, a Rake, a Whist 
Player, a Rat of many tales, a whatever chance 
and his wife made him for the moment. ‘Thank God.’ 
said he, when he swore allegiance to Louis Phillippe 
‘this is the thirteenth I have taken,’ We shall not insult 
him by saying that he is perfectly ready to swear allegi- 
ance to Henry V. to-morrow—for without our saying it 
every body will take it for granted. i 

His first friend was the Comte d’Artois. While he was 
a plain Abbe, the Comte wearied Louis XVI. with pray- 
ers to make his friend a bishop. Louis for a long time 
positively refused, alleging as his objection the rather neg- 
ligent course of Mr. De Perigord’s mode of life; but being 
farther solicited, promised to grant the request on condi- 
tion that the Abbe would go to the country, and do some- 
thing ecclesiastica)that would make people forget his es- 
capades in Paris. Accordingly, Talleyrand left the city, 
and preached two or three fine sermons, and otherwise be- 
haved hiinself so as to lay in a sufficient stock of merit. 
The Comte d’Artois obtained his prayer; and the Abbe 


e day. 








There is a favorite fancy of rendering infants and far- 


was turned into the Bishop d’Autun. This was his first 













































rise in the world—mark the end! That comte is now the 
ex-King, Charles X., and the Bishop of Autun is Prince 
Talleyrand—and he represents King Louis Phillippe at 
the Court of St. James. 

All his actions have been consistent with this small 
touch of character. But what matter! Every body 


knows that he is a rogue, but nobody thinks him a fool; | 


and that after all, in the career in which Talleyrand has 
cut sucha figure, is the only fatal blot. What consequence 
is it that he has committed a thousand perfidies, if it is 


found that he can always be of use at the moment when his 
services are required? He may have betrayed every gov- 
ernment in France; one after another, for the last forty 
years; and it is morally certzin that he is ready to give up 
that which at present prevails there at a moment’s notice; 
but in the meantime he plays their cards to admiration. 
With what perfect contempt he looks down on the Whig 
administration of England, and how in his private des- 
patches he must chuckle over that unfortunate cat’s paw, 


whom he has nicknamed Pa!merston-pour-rire. 


The portrait is like the Prince in his recumbent attitude; 
cand he is in the habit of concealing the defect in his,foot 
(odd enough that Scott, Byron, and Talleyrand, should 
be lame) in the manner represented in the print affixed to 


this article.—Fruzer’s Wagazine. 








The Knickerbocker Magazine. 








we think the best one that has yet appeared. Great im- 
provements are promised for the third volume. ‘The con- 
tents of the present number, are: The influence of edu- 
cation on the formation of character, by Timothy Flint; 
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The North American Magazine. Philadelphia—Edited by 8. L. Fairfield 


—December, 1833. 


Contents of the December number: The Greeks and 
Turks, Dekay’s sketches; ‘To my daughter Genevieve; 
The waywardness of genius; The autumnal eve; Me- 
.moir of Paracelsus; The Sachem’s chant; Critical Dis- 
sertations; ‘The Bridgewater Treatises; The mission of 
Abaddon; The literature and the liberties of the age; 
Bulwer’s England and the English; The lay of the father- 
less; ‘The poet’s holiday hymn to his mother; ‘The Sanda- 
manians; Foreign correspondence of the North American 


Magazine; able Talk; Critical notices. 


From the poetical department, we select the following 
It is from the pen of Mr, Fair- 


piece of national poetry. 
field. 


THE SACHEM’S CHANT. 


The Mohican-hittuck* rolls grandly by, 

Mid the bloom of the earth and the beam of the sky, 
And its:waters are blue and bright and blest 

As the realms of the Red Man’s god of rest, 

And the gentle music, they leave along, 

Is an echoed strain of the spirit’s song. 


The Mohican-hittuck glides softly on, 

Like holy thoughts o’er the glorious gone. 

And the sigh of the stream through forests dim 
Blends with the winds in their twilight hymn; 
While the shadows are folding round rock and height, 
And the dead are abroad on the wings of night. 


The Mohican-hittuck sweeps darkly past, 

Like the storm of death o’er the Red Man cast; 
And the gathering tempest o’er earth and sky 
Reveals our doom to the prophet’s eye— 

The exile’s lot—the slave’s despair— 

The darkened sunbeam and poisoned air! 


The Mohican-hittuck’s shore replied, 

When its sons roamed free in their warrior pride, 
To the harvest song, to the seed-time mirth, 
And the bridal bliss on the blooming earth ; 

We breathe not a beam of sun or star, 

For dark is the brow of Youewan! 


Where Mohican-hittuck mid isles careers, 

And meets with a smile the Salt Lake’s tears, 

The White Man’s barque, like a wing-god hung, 
And the powwahs to welcome it danced and sung ;— 
For the lands we gave to the stranger, we reapt 
Plague, poison and madness—and warriors wépt! 


The Mohican-hittuck—our own proud river— 
The glorious gift of the Spirit giver, 

Bears on its bosom the booty won 

From the slaughtered chieftain’s banished son, 
And the paleface Sage, ere he meets his God, 
Would mark with our blood the path he trod. 


The Mohican-hittuck’s hills have heard 

The Indian’s thoughts as his spirit stirred, 
And, even now, thy waves grow dim, 

River! as awful memories swim, 

Like the Wielder’s bolts, on an autumn even, 
O’er the billowy clouds of a hurtling heaven. 


The Mohican-hittuck’s secret dells 
Feel the Indian’s breath as it pants and swells, 


Water music; The prairies, by William Cullen Bryant; 
Curiosities of literature; Song, ‘My ladye love, my la- 
dye love;’ The first steamboat on the La Plata, or the 
*Monogamist,’ by Timothy Flint; The burning of the 
ships, (concluded;) The confession, by Orcatius; Literary 
and critical notices of new works at home and abroad. 

ae author of Thanatopsis is among the contributors 
to 














# The aboriginal name of the Hudson river. 








And every wood on its banks returns 

The shriek of the heart as it slowly burns! 

The ghosts of my fathers like giants appear, 

And the shades of the weak ones in sorrow and fear. 


Oh, Mohican-hittuck—the wave of my birth! 

The loveliest stream that laves the green earth! 
Exona calls me and Rowau replies— 

I leave thee, blue stream! for the wild mountain skies. 
Yet fast as thy waves to the ocean advance, 

Will thy bloom and thy gleam o’er my lone spirit glance. 


Oh, Mohican-hittuck! no more by thy stream 

Shall the forms of the slain like icy lights gleam ; 

No longer the voice from the bosom of glory 

Gather grandeur and wisdom to learn their proud story. 
‘Twice vanish the Nations from realms of the west, 
But Vengeance shall start from our last home of rest! 





New-York—Edited by Timothy Flint— 
December, 1833. 


This is the closing number of the second volume, and 


e December number. ‘The following is his article. 


THE PRAIRIES. 


These are the Gardens of the Desert, these 
he boundless unshorn fields, where lingers yet 
The beauty of the earth ere nan had sinned— 
The Prairies. 1 behold them for the first, 
And my heart swells, whue the dilated sight 
‘l'akes in the encircling vastness. Lo! they stretch 
In airy undulations, far away, 
As if an ocean in its gentlest swell 
Stood still, with all its rounded billows fixed 
And motionless forever.—Motionless ! 
No, they are all unchained again. ‘The clouds 
Sweep over with their shadows, and beneath 
The surface rolls and fluctuates to the eye; 
Dark hollows seem to glide along and chase 
The sunny ridges. Breezes of the South! 
Who toss the golden and the flame-like flowers, 
And pass the prairie-hawk, that, poised on high, 
Flaps his broad wings, yet moves not—ye have played 
Among the palms of Mexico, and vines 
Of Texas, and have crisped the limpid brooks 
That from the fountains of Sonora glide 
Into the calm Pacific—have ye fanned 
A nobler or a Jovelier scene than this! 
Man hath no part in all this glorious work: 
The hand that built the firmament hath heaved [slopes 
And smoothed these verdant swells, and sown their 
With herbage, planted them with island groves, 
And hedged them round with forests. Fitting floor 
For this magnificent temple of the sky— 
With flowers whose glory and whose multitude 
Rival the constellations! ‘The great heavens 
Seem to stoop down upon the scene in love— 
A nearer vault, and of a tenderer blue, 
Than that which bends above the eastern hills. 


As o’er the verdant waste I guide my steed, 
Among the high rank grass that sweeps his sides, 
The hollow beating of his footstep seems 
A sacrilegious sound. I think of those 
Upon whose rest he tramples. Are they here— 
The dead of other days,—and did the dust 
Of these fair solitudes once stir with life, 

And burn with passion? Let the mighty mounds, 
That overlook the rivers, or that rise 

In the dim forest, crowded with old oaks, 
Answer.—A race that long has passed away 
Built them ; a disciplined and populous race 
Heaped, with long toil, the earth, while yet the Greek 
Was hewing the Pentelicus to forms’ 

Of symmetry, and rearing on its rock 

The glittering Parthenon. ‘These ample fields 
Nourished their harvests, here their herds were fed, 
When haply by their stalls the bison lowed, 

And bowed his maned shoulder to the yoke. 

All day this desert murmured with their toils, 

Till twilight blushed, and lovers walked and wooed 
In a forgotten language, and old tunes, 

From instruments of unremembered form, 

Gave the soft winds a voice. The red man came— 
The roaming hunter tribes, warlike and wild, 

And the mound-builders vanished from the earth. 
The solitude of centuries untold 
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Has settled where they dwelt. The prairie-wolf 
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Hunts in their meadows, and his fresh dug den 
Yawns by my path, The gopher mines the ground 
Where stood their swaxming cities. All is gone— 
All—save the piles of earth that hold their bones— 
The platforms reared to worship unknown gods— 
The barriers which they builded from the soi] 

To keep the foe at bay; till o’er the walls 

The wild beleaguerers broke—and one by one 

The strong holds of the plain were forced, and heaped 
With corpses. The brown vultures of the wood 
Flocked to those vast uncovered sepulchres, 

And sat unscared and silent at their feast. 

Ilaply some solitary fugitive, 

Lurking in marsh and forest til] the sense 

Of desolation and of fear became 

Bitterer than death, yielded himself to die. 

Man’s better nature triumphed. Kindly looks 
Welcomed the captive, and consoling words. 

The conquerors placed him with their chiefs; he choee 
A bride among their maidens, and at length 
Seemed to forget, yet ne’er forgot, the wife 

Of his first love, and her sweet little ones 
Butchered, and their shrieks, with all his race. 


Thus change the forms of being; thus arise 
Races of living things, glorious in strength, 
And perish, as the quickening breath of God 
Fills them or is withdrawn. The red man too, 
Has left these beautiful and lonely wilds, 
And nearer to the Rocky Mountains sought 
A wider hunting-ground. The beaver builds 
No longer by these streams, but far away 
On waters, whose blue surface ne’er gave back 
The white man’s face, among Missouri’s springs 
And pools, whose issues swell the Oregon, 
He rears his little Venice. In these plains 
The bison feeds no more. 'I'wice twenty leagues 
Beyond remotest smoke of hunter’s camp, 
Roains the majestic brute, in herds that shake 
The earth with thundering steps—yet here I meet 
His ancient footprints stamped beside the pool. 


Still this great solitude is quick with life. 
Myriads of insects, gaudy as the flowers 
They flutter over, gentle quadrupeds, 
And birds that scarce have learned the fear of man, 
Are here, and sliding reptiles of the ground, 
Startlingly beautiful. The graceful deer 
Bounds to the wood at my approach. The bee, 
A more adventurous colonist than man, 
With whom he came across the eastern deep, 
Fills the savannahs with his murmurings, 
And hides his sweets, as in the golden age, 
Within the hollow oak. I listen long 
To his domestic hum, and think I hear 
The sound of that advancing multitude 
Which soon shall fill these deserts. From the ground 
Comes up the laugh of children, the soft voice 
Of maidens, and the sweet and solemn hymn 
Of Sabbath worshippers. The low of herds 
Blends with the rustling of the heavy grain 
Over the dark brown furrows. All at once 
A fresher breeze sweeps by, and breaks my dream, 
And I am in the wilderness alone, 





Western Monthly Magazine. Cincinnati Edited by James Hall—Janu 
ary, 1834. 


This is the first number of a new volume; but before 
we notice it, we must give credit to the last number, for 
the prize essay which was copied into the Mirror a few 
weeks since. This was inadvertently neglected at the 
time, and we are just made sensible of the omission. 
We like the commencement of the new year of the Weet- 
ern Monthly, much. Jn its several parts, it is light, but 
not too light—heavy, but not too heavy; and though the 
editor is not particularly witty in his jeremiad upon the 
‘ New Year,’ he ‘be certainly very funny,’ as the clown 
says in the play,’‘ and provokes one to laugh at him.’ 

Subjoined are the contents of the January number: Li- 
terature and the mechanic arts; Wilcox’s Ohio practice; 
Essay upon the English and American constitutions: 
Moral emancipation of the negroes; General education; 
Poetry—a sketch; Tale—siy William Deane, or the ma- 
gic of wealth; The new year; Critical notices—the peni- 
tentiary system of the United States; 














SELECT TALES. 








JACQUELINE. BY MRS. LEE, 
(FORMERLY MR3. BowDITCH) 


By the side of the road leading from Paris to the’vil- 
lage of N , Stood a low aqiiare cottage, which served 
as a lodge to the chateau de L———, Unlike our En- 
glish | 8, where neatness and taste pervade the inside 
and the out, the single room which composed it was floored 





with coarse red tiles, and the smoke of the fire had black. 
ened the walls. The bed, according to'the custom of the 
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country, stood in one corner, and was remarkable for the 
white counterpane which covered it, and the fringe white 
curtains across the window, and the wedding bunch of 
orange flowers under a glass case, formed a singular con- 
trast to the littered state of the apartment: a large old | 
cat, a crooked-legged old dog, prevented the poultry from | 
coming over the threshold, but disputed possession of the | 
floor and chairs, with remnants of vegetables, broken 
sticks and worn out broom. Ona glorious day in July, 
Madame la Pierre, the sole inhabitant of this little dwell- 
ing, was seen to issue frequently froin her door, and, 
mounting a hillock on the side of the road, and shading 
her eyes with both hands, to look impatiently towards 
N At length a red and white object was seen 
slowly approaching, and Madame la Pierre, exclaiming, 
‘There she is,’ hastily returned to the eottage to make 
preparations for a guest. ‘I'wo chairs and a table were 
placed under the trees, the latter was covered with a clean 
white cloth, and the spoons and plates were quickly ar- 
ranged. Searcely was all ready, when a very beautiful 
yourg woman greeted the bustling old portress, whio, re- 
turning the salutation on both cheeks, said * here you are, 
then, Mademoiselle Jacqueline, you are late to-day, and J 
began to fear there was something the matter.’ * No, good 
mother,’ was the reply, ‘it was only the heat which made 
my two leagues appear unusually long.’ The health ot 
Jacqueline’s mother was inquired into, the eat and dog, 
the most important personages of Madame La Pierre’s 
inmily, were earessed, and the two temales were soon 
seated under the trees. Jacqueline drew from her basket 
a standing veal pie, and a bottle of vin ordinare, and 
Viadame la Pierre supplied bread from a loaf a yard long, 
water from a neighboring well, and peas grown in her 
little wild garden. ‘The principal events of their lives 
during the last three months were related, and Jacqueline, 
after looking at a small gold watch, suspended from a fine 
chain of the same metal, round her neck, said she must 
now resume her journey; when the unusual sound of 
‘Gate, gate,’ startled them both, and turning round, they 
saw a heavy looking carriage, drawn by two long-tailed 
black horses, and driven by a fat old coachman, waiting 
for admittance. ‘Heaven!’ evied Madame la Pierre, 
‘here is Monsieur; what can he come in at this gate for; 
never, never dees he come this way; I cannot open the 
gate; lielp, help, Mademoiselle Jacqueline.’ The bustle 
of the old woman, the yelping of the dog, the sereaming 
of cocks and hens, and the creaking of the heavy iron gate. 
as it rolled back upon its rusty hinges, caused the owner 
of the ‘Bon jour, Madame la 
Pierre,’ he said, *is that your daughter!” * No, Mon- 
sieur, it is Macemoiselle Jacqueline,’ was the luminous 
reply. Jacqueline dropped a little graceful curteey. 
Monsieur eazed, the carriage rolled on through the ave- 
nue, the gates were shut with many an exclamation by 
the portress; the remnants of the veal pie and wine wert 
put into the cupboard; Jacquline, refreshed, received ti 
kiss of blessing on the forehead, from her hostess, and tying 
her little snowy quilled cap under her chin, and stroking 
cown her white littke apron, resumed her way to Paris. 
The evening arrived, and Madame la Pierre was folding 
up her knitting in erder to go to bed before it was neces- 
sary to light a candle, when she saw something glide be- 
tween the trees of the dark avenue. ‘Holy Virgin,’ ex- 
claimed the good woman, ‘there isa robber.” Anothei 
look, and it was only Monsieur. ‘Do not be alarmed, 
said the baron, *1 am only come to tell you that I mean 
entrance made easier of access, for during 





equipage to look out. 


to have th 
this hot weather, the shade of the road makes up for the 
increase of distance, and I shall often come this way.’ 
Yiedame la Picrre assented to all that was suggested, and 
was in the act of making her last curtsey, when the ba- 
ron, as if suddenly recollecting himself, asked, * Who 
was thet young woman with you to-day!’ With sundry 
interpolations, and inexplicable explanations, Madame la 
Pierre related, that soon after the building of the lodge, a 
young girl knocked at the door, and asked leave to sit 
down aud rest herself’; her father, who had been a notary, 
was dead; her mother, old and iniirm, was supported en- 
tirely by hersely; that she embroidered for the Paris 
shops, and four times every year walked from N— to 
that city to receive payment for her work; that she had 
been accustomed to rest there, end eat her dinner under 
the trees, and she hoped she might be still allowed the 
same acconmnodation. ‘So, Monsicur,’ added Madame 
la Pierre, 4] have seen her reguiarly every three months, 
she brings her dinner in her basket, she remains in Paris 
one day, and the day after she rests here again, on her 
way back to N She is a very good girl, Mion- 
sieur, and very steady, and is sure always to bring me 
something from Paris; the fichu I have now on my should- 
ers, she cave me last year, and I have worn it, wionsieur, 
you'—but Monsieur had no inclination to discuss the me- 
rits-of the fichu, and stopping Madame la Pierre’s tongue 
by slipping a five-franc piéce into her hand, wished her 
good evening, and resumed his walk. 

All that had patsed was related to Jacqueline on her 
ceturn, with Madame la Pierre's own reflections on the 
subject; but Jacqueline, who was no eoquette, thought it} 














had been at the lodge, and that he should make a present 
to his portress. She did not, however, think it quite so 
naturgl, that the baron should open a little wooden gate 
at the end of the park, just as she was passing it on her 
road home, and that he should propose walking a little 
way with her. At first she was troubled to think what 
he could mean by such condescension; but when, after in- 
quiring her age, which was eighteen, asking the address 
of her mother, and ascertaining various particulars con- 
cerning her position in life, he put a Napoleon into her 
hand for that mother; the siinple-hcarted creature thought 
that heaven had sent her a benefictor. 

A week after this period, Jacqeline laid aside her work, 
and calling in an old neighbor to sit with her mother, went 
to Join the dancers.in the village. When she returned, 
her mother observed she was later than usual. ‘¢ Yes,’ 
replied Jacqueline, ‘1 went with Auguste to see his 





mother.’ ‘You are always with Auguste, child,’ said 
the old woman, pettishly. ‘ What is the matter with you, | 
mother!’ asked Jacqueline, taking her hand. ‘ Matter!’ | 
was the answer: ‘why, you ought to look for better things | 
than a marriage with Auguste.’ What can have hap- 
pened, thought Jacqueline; but accustomed to the ca- 
prices of the invalid, she assisted her to bed, and then re- 
tiring to her own humble couch, fell asleep in a few min- 
utes. At four o’clock next morning she rose to her work, 
and opening the casement, sat down beside it to enjoy the 
treshness of the morning. Presently, a rustling noise in 
the low fence of the little garden, startled her; she turned 
her head, and Auguste was by her side. ‘ You were not 
very tired with dancing last night,’ said he, ‘if you can 
be up so early this morning.’ ‘* Nor you,’ returned Jac- 
queline ‘Ah! it was want of sleep drove me from my 
bed.’ * For what reason could you not sleep!’ ‘Can you 
ask that question!’ *Why not!’ ‘Has not your mother 
told you, then!’ ‘No, she was very cross last night, and 
1 suppose I had affronied her by going with you to your 
inother’s.’. ‘Why the baron L came to the village | 
yesterday evening, and called at your house.’ : Weil, | 
and what did he say, the good old man!’ *‘ Why he asked 
leave to—to—marry you, if I must say it.? *To marry 
me!’ said Jacqueline, in unfeigned astonishment, * who 
told you that!’ ‘Why old Susette was with your mo- 
ther, and heard it all, and of course she could not go to 
sleep till she had told it through the whole village.’ + But 
it cannot be true, Auguste; how should such a great man 
want to marry a poor girl like me!’ ‘Why not! he sees 
you are very pretty—and there I must agree with him— 
and you know lie is not one of the great lords; he was 
once poor himself, but made a great deal of money by 
trade, with which he bought that fine chateau and his ti- 
tle.’ * But what did my mother say, Auguste!’ ‘She 
said she would talk to you, and cried tor joy after he was 
gone,’ replied Auguste sulkily. 

It was indeed as Auguste had represented. Struck with 
the beauty of Jacqueline: fancying that he should secure 
rratitude at least, by raising her trom poverty to afiluence; 
weary of the solitude in which he had placed himself by 
stepping from his own sphere; and hoping to attract soci- 
ety by means of an engaging young wife, the baron had 
made proposals of marriage. ‘fhe disgust of Jacqueline, 
ind the despair of Auguste, were at first violent; but the 
baron was favored by the mother; his presents were so 
bountiful, and he became so much more enamoured as the 
obstacles inereased, that peor Jacqueline was torn by con- 
ilicting feelings. ‘The mother wept and entreated; repre- 
sented that her remaining days might be spent in ease and 
coinfort; she called her neighbors in to plead with her, 
ind no arguinent was left untried to induce Jacqueline to 
consent. At one time her companions represented to her 
Ul the pleasures which awaited her with rank and wealth; 
at others they laughed at her for not eagerly accepting 
such brilliant offers. At length the seeds of vanity were 
awakened, and she wavered. ‘The Baron bribed high, 
and a letter one morning from Auguste, hastened her de- 
termination. It was.as follows: “I go, Jacqueline, and 
will no Jonger be an obstacle to your prosperity; every body 
scorns me for what they call my selfishness; even you he- 
sitate, and M. Je Cure tells me that 1 oppose the decrees 
of heaven. ‘I'he army is always a resource for those who 
fear not todie. ‘Take care of my mother as wellcs yours, 
and God bless you.” 

Had Auguste immediately followed his letter to take a 
personal farewell. Jacqueline, overcome with grief, would 
have dropped her hand into his, and said, ‘*Yours for 
ever!”’ but the hours rolled on, M. le Cure gave his opin- 
ion, the mother prayed and groaned, the baron came most 
opportunely in the evening. and when Auguste stole back 
at night to take one last look, the whole village was ring- 
ing with the acceptance of his rival. 

We have now to follow Jacqueline in a far different ca- 
reer to that in which (till she forgot Auguste) she had so 
ably performed her duties. She became the baroness 
, and one of her first cares was to settle her moth- 
er, with proper attendance, in the chateau. She also 
would have provided for an increase of comfort to the 
mother of Auguste, but the heart-broken old woman would 
not receive it trom her hands. Madame Ja Pierre was not 














very catural that M, le Baron should wish to know whe 





forgotten; and, these arrangements completed, the beauti- 


ful bride went to Paris, where masters of all kinds were 
procured for her. Gifted with extreme aptitude, and sen- 
sible of her deficiencies, she applied with unremitting zeal, 
and soon became versed in the most fashionable accom- 
plishments. She was introduced to the wealthy associates 
of her husband, and intoxicated by the admiration she re- 
ceived, the past was entirely forgotten. At first, her res- 
pect and gratitude towards her husband checked her from 
partaking in those amusements which he could not share; 
but dissipation falls like a blight upon the natural impulse 
of the heart, and she soon mingled with the throng which 
surrounded her, deaf to all but the arg which was 
continually poured into her ear. Pleased at the facility 
with which she had gained her accomplishments, fascinat- 
ed by the extreme grace which marked her whole demea- 
nor, and proud of her brilliant appearance, the Baron at 
first encouraged her pleasures, and was perhaps partly to 
blame for the avidity with which she followed them; but, 
as he soon became tired himself, he hoped she would pre- 
fer him to the world, and looked to her fur the solace and 
comfort of his now declining years. He however, scon 
diseovered that she lived but forthe scenes into which he 
had brought her, and he found, too late, that something 
besides mere accomplishment should be provided for an 
education. Mortified and disappointed, and ill-jadged in 
this as in many other things, he left her to her follies, and, 
secluding himself in his apartinents, soon sunk into a state 
bordering on misanthropy. 

Ten years passed in this manner; the mother was dead, 
the baron was more confirmed than ever in his habits of 
seclusion, and Jacqueline, satiated with pleasure, was a 
prey toennui. Had sie then found a sensible and kind 
adviser, she might perhaps have been reclaimed. But her 
circle was destitute of such beings, and one of a totally 
different stamp was presented to her notice. Newly ar- 
rived from Italy, where he had been travelling, Alphonse 
appeared as a candidate for fashionable celebrity, and his 
personal attractions, his manners, and a reputation for 
oy “cg made him courted as an ornament to the salons 
of Paris. 

Restless and dispirited, weary with: every body and 
every thing, an air,of languor had stolen over the features 
of Jacqueline, and though it robbed her of her byillianey, 
many thought her more attractive than ever. ‘There 
goes the baroness L ’ said a friend to Alphonse; 
uid relating her history, he added, ‘If you look at her 
jyou will think her capable of deep and ardent feeling; you 
| will, however, be mistaken; she lives but for pleasure, and 
jis alike incapable of love or friendship.” 

Yo make the conquest of such a person, and awaken 
ther froin her apathy, excited the vanity of Alphiénse; and 
jreckless of the consequences, provided he obtained the 
jeclat, he applied himself seriously to the attainment of 
his object. Strong in her indifference, she at first tolerat- 
ed the attentions of her new votary; his passion, which 
soon became as real as such a being is capable of feeling, 
then amused her; the excitement which it caused was 
heaven to the ennui she had lately felt, and by degrees she 
fee] into the snare. 

A remnant of gratitude, not quite stifled by her past ca- 
reer; a glimpse of better days, led her for some time to 
respect herself and the ties which bound her to another; 
but who can oppose a barrier to a devouring passion; 
whose mind is not fortified by great moral and religious 
truths! The resistance of Jacqueline became weaker 
every day, and althougn she frequently tried to avoid Al- 
phonse, he continually contrived to frustrate all her 
schemes. Fluctuating between her inclination and one 
remaining atom of virtue, she made one desperate effort 
to save herself. In reply to the earnest and reiterated en- 
treaties of her lover to leave Paris with him, she replied, 
“I begin to think that it is my fate; but to-morrow I will 
make one last trial. I shall goto mass, and there pray 
that I may know howto act. If I leave my missal upon 
the chair, presume not to follow me, for I shall then have 
determined to see you no more; if I take it away, I shall 
not have been able to resist.”” The morning arrived; Ja- 
queline attended mass in the church of St. 8 , and 
not Caring to look around her, placed her missal on the 
chair and was about to leave the edifice with a tottering 
step. Before she reached the door, an old woman ran after 
her, crying, ‘*Madame, Madame, here is your book,” and 
put it into her hands. ‘*C’est mon sort done!’* exclaim- 
ed Jacqueline; the book fell from her hand—her sight fail- 
ed her—an arm supported her to her carriage, and she re- 
turned no more to her home. 

A few short months, and the dream was over. Al- 
phonse, who had brought Jacqueline to London, received 
a letter from his father, offering him a diplomatic situation, 
provided he would leave the woman he had betrayed. The 
heartless wretch consented, and left his victim no further 
explanation than a copy of his father’s letter. ‘‘Auguste, 
you are avenged!” was the sole exclamation of the unhap- 
py Jacqueline, when she contemplated the destitution of 
her future life. Dreadful were her sufferings, and hardly 
earned was the pittance with which she supported herself: 
and yet Jacqueline was now more worthy of respect than 














+ It is then my fate. 
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she had been since the days when she rested at the good 
Madame la Pierre’s, for she bore her privations in meek 
repentance. She was, however, to be tried yet further; a 
low fever wasted her, and checked the exertions by which 
she procured her living. A day passed nearly without 
food, and her endeavors to finish the allotted task were too 
much for her strength, and her landlady found her stretch- 
ed on the floor ina state of insensibility. Thecriesof the 
kind-hearted woman alarmed the lodgers below, a foreign- 
er flew to her assistance, and Jacqueline, opening her 
eyes, fixed them on the well-known features of Auguste. 
A fearful shriek burst from her lips, a violent fever ensued, 
and she for many days hovered between life and death. 
At last, her natural strength prevailed, and she was pro- 
nounced out of danger. Otten as she recovered, did she 
ask who had ministered to her sufferings, but she was in- 
variably answered, that she would know all in good time. 
She one day murmured, ‘I fancied Isaw Auguste, but 
thank God it was only fancy.’ A sweet voice answered 
her in her native tongue, that she had indeed seen him; 
and a young lady, who made her appearance from behind 
the curtain, said, if she would be calm, she would tell her 
ali. By degrees the truth was revealed, and Jacqueline 
learned that Auguste had risen rapidly, having attained 
the rank of colonel, and that he and the lady (his wife) 
were then ona tour of pleasure and relaxation, for the 
hard service in which Auguste had been engaged had in- 
jured his health. ‘A kind Providence,’ continued she, 
‘directed us to this lodging, and we have been but too hap- 
py to be useful to a country-woman.’ The unhappy Jac- 
queline groaned aloud, and exclaimed:—‘Alas! when you 
know all, and how worthless a being you have assisted, 
you will be sorry for your humanity.’ ‘Hush!’ said her 
benefactress, ‘we have been to Paris, and knowall.’ * 

Jacqueline’s friends departed, and the; first care of Au- 
guste on his arrival in Paris, was to seek the Baron, who 
still lived at the chateau. The story was soon told, and 
Auguste, acting the good Christian, not only had pardon- 
ed himself, but by his example and entreaties, obtained 
the pardon of Jacqueline’s husband. Sending fora notary, 
the baron, in a few hous, placed a deed in the hands of 
Agguste, se, 3 sqgured’subsistence to his unfortunate wife 
for the remainder of ‘her existence. “Fallen from the pin- 
nacle of beauty, wealth, and admiration; reduced to ac- 
cept the very bread she ate from the hands of those she had 
most injured, Jacqueline yet lived to thank God that time 
had been given her for repentance; and when she closed 
her mortal career, she ventured to hope for happiness 
hereafter in the Savior who had died for her and all other 
sinners. 
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Tue Weatuer.—Winter is down upon us in good ear- 


nest. The first day of the new year brought us a bright 
ssunrise, wah acool, pleasant, bracing north-east wind. 
During th@@ay this shifted to every point of the compass, 


and before night settled south-west, cold, with a cloudy 
sky. Rain and sleet fell during the greater part of the 
night, and the morning of the second showed us pave- 
ments and streets covered with ice nearly a quarter of an 
inch in thickness.@ Our paper is going to press, Thurs- 
day evening, 8 o’ctock.» Exceedingly cold, with a severe 
cutting north winds’ Immense flocks of wild pigeons have 
been passing over city t, bound for the south.— 
The ladies are housed, and the gentlemen of business have 
given up the sidewalks to rs, taken to the mid- 
dle of the streets. Even the Lyceam Hall is abandoned 
to old Hyem, and the ‘Prajries’ are not to be forced into 
bloom till the expiration : other week. : 

(¢--Friday mogping, 9 o’clock. A clear sky—ther- 
mometer standing two degrees above zero. 


ihe * 


Corresronpenta—We have a variety of communica- 
tions on hand, to the publication of which we have a va- 
riety of,objections. Some of them are extremely lacka- 


daisical, others quite so-so as to merit, and others stil], |} 


which by careful revision might be:made suitable for pub. 
lication. The rejection of*several of them is occasiohed 
altogether by the hasty and careless manner in which 
they are written. 

We cannot consent to publish ‘ Buckeye’s’ communica- 








him, as we think him able to get along creditably.with- 
out such assistance. 

Excnance Papers.—We cannot account for the fre- 
quent complaints by a number of our exchange papers, of 
the non-receipt of the Mirror. The paper is as regularly 
mailed for them as for subscribers. It would give us 
pleasure to furnish them with the several numbers they 
have requested, had we them on hand, ‘The fourth, sixth, 
and eighth numbers, however, have run out. Should these 
be re-printed, they shall be forwarded. 





A New-Parer.—Messrs. John B. Dillon and Lince- 
field Sharp, have issued proposals for the publication in 
this city of a new Paper, to be entitled the ‘ National Ex- 
aminer.’ It is t®be mainly political in complexion, and 
to advocate the election to the Presidency of John M‘- 
Lean. It is to be published weckly, on an imperial sheet, 
at $250 in advance, or $3,00 at the end of the year. The 
firm possess the requisite ability, intellectual as well as 
mechanical, to make the ‘ Examiner’ a very excellent pa- 
per. The friends of Judge M‘Lean will find it every 
way entitled to their support. 





Tue Curp’s Newsrarer.—This is the name of a 
neat juvenile publication just commenced in this city. 
It is published semi-monthly, by Corey and Fairbank, 
and edited by Rev. Thomas Brainerd, assisted by Rev. 
- P. Aydelott. ‘The terms are, for 1 copy per year, $1, 
copies $3, 7 copies $5, li copies $10. In all cases the 
payment#o be made in advance. The profits to be devot- 
ed to the Am. 8.8. Union. 








ITUARY.—Culbertson Parks, one of the oldest inhabi- 
tants of the city, and well known as an early settler, 
died on the 30th ult. 

Dr. Sargent, a much respected citizen, formerly of 
Philadelphia, died suddenly on the 29th ult. The Daily 
Gazette has the following notice of the deceased.—‘ Dr. 
Thomas I’. Sargent, minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, died of apoplexy, on Sunday evening, 29th ult., 
under circumstances the most impressive and afilicting. 
The doctor complained of some indisposition through the 
day, but attended divine service, and heard preaching in 
the morning at ten o’clock: took little or no dinner: eat 
a light supper, and went to Wesley Chapel to preach at 
SiX, p. In.: was observed to read and pray with some dul- 
ness, for him. Read for his text, ‘ How shall we escape, 
if we neglect so great salvation,’ &c; had just commenced 
his preface: the last period, which he finished (with dif- 
ficulty) was, ‘Where much is given, much will be re- 
quired.’ 

Then turning to the Rev. J. B. Finley and A. Elliott, 
who satin the pulpit, said, (at the same time putting his 
hand to his head) ‘I feel very strange, I cannot speak.’ 
His brethren, Kinley and Elliot, took hold of him and 
helped him to his seat. At that instant he lost his con- 
sciousness. He was immediately taken to the dwelling 
of Mr. Wm. Neff, where medical aid was applied, but in 
vain. He died in Jess than an hour. His wife and part 
of his family reached his room before he expired. Dr. 
Sargent was a men of high standing, both as physician 
and minister.’ 

Transcript or News.—The Albany Daily Adver- 
tiger furnishes the following brief and interesting ac- 
count of the state of the African colony at Liberia. 

‘ There are no grog-shops in the colony, nor more than 
two intemperate persons out of the whole population of 
3500. A license to retail ardent spirits costs $300.— 
The state of morals is good. Not a single capital offence 
has Leen committed. ‘There is very little gambling, or 
Sabbath breaking. Not a single riot has occurred. Shoe 
making is a lucrative business—and so are al] mechani- 
cal employments. A * 

An emigrant on his arrival has a building lot assigned 
him, and a five acre pasture lot—if he selects the coun- 
try, he has fifty acres given him. Agricultural pursuits 
flourish, but the settlers are fonder of trading. The colo- 
ny is healthy. ‘There are fewer swamps than in lower 








Virginia, and less fogs. ‘The water is good. A manmay 
get employment immediately on his arrival. The natives 
are friendly, and come a long distance from tie interior 
to see the settlement. The native females are much bet- 
te? looking than the colored women in the United States, 
and many of them have married settlers. 





tion.. We would be pleased to gratify him, by show 
him his article in print, but its application is too exch 
sive, to interest our readers. His tions are wo 
thy of consideration, and shall not be disregarded.. The 
same plan, however,* had before occurred tous, and we 
had determined upon its gradual adoption.. 

On reading for a third time, with more attention than 
we had time to bestow upon a first and second.reading; a 
communication in blank verse which we sometime since 
promised to publish, we have concluded to decline it. On 
referring to Byron’s ‘Dream,’ we find the writer has 
been more indebted to that production than to his own 


~ 











|| trade ia forbidden under heavy penalties. 


which we have availed ourselves in the above remarks, 
that the population of Liberia are happily situated.’ 


relation to the author of ‘ Misserimus,’ a new and some- 
what popular novel amongst the admirers of the horri- 


try two or three months ago, entitled Misserimus, which 
attracted some notice, from its extravagance. The au- 


Gold and silver, and palm oil, are the medium of ex- 
hange. Many persons have become wealthy. ‘lhe slave 
In short it is apparent, from indisputable testimony, of 


eThe Baltimore Gazette has the following paragraph in 


and extravagant. “ A novel was published in this coun- 


powers of imagination. This is the more blameable in ||thor turns out to be a young Englishman, who was recent- 






SO 


ly arrested in Providence, R. J. for robbing his fellow 
boarders, at a hotel, of their clothes., He is now in Bos- 
ton jail, from which he has addressed a long letter to the 
editor of the Boston Transcript, giving a. history of his 
life. It appears that he was a sort of protégevof Mr. Bul- 
wer, the novelist, and probably was endeavoring to form 
his character upon the mod@l of Paul Clifford. In explain- 
ing the ¢ause of his back-slidings, he says—‘I had too 
much pride to beg; but I am such a paradox that.I could 
descend to—Oh, I will not mention it.’ 

Mrs. Jamison, the popular authoréss of ‘The Loves o! 
the Poets,’ &c. has a new work in press in London. 

A recent number of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, furnishes a list of the steamboat accidents which 
occurred within period of six weeks, ending early in De- 4 
cember. It is annexed. . From this it may be seen that 
no less than ¢hirteen haveappened within that period, at 
tended with a Joss, in the aggregate, of more than one Pet 
hundred lives! “4 
New-England, boilers burst, 16 lives lost. 








St. Martin, burnt, 30 or 40 
Caspian, ~ burnt, 20 or 30 
Tilinois, boilers burst, 13 to 20 
Thos. Yeatman, do 7 
Columbia, sunk, 4d 
Paul Pry, boiler burst, 1 
? 
Total, 91 to 118 


Geo” Washington wrecked; Black Hawk burnt; Paul 
— Rapid, Peruvian, Chippewa and Bonnets o’Blue, 
sunk. 

With the exception of the New-England, Geo. Wash- 
ington and Paul Pry, all the above boats plied on the wes- 
tern waters. ‘I'he New-England plied between N. York 
and Hartford; the Geo. Washington and Paul Pry on the 
lakes. 

Fish stories have of late years become Very common 
matters; but a sheep story is quite a rare thing. We find 
the following in one of our eastern exchanges. It is said 
to be taken from the Plymouth (English) Journal. ‘As 
four en were sheep shearing at Radford, they discovered 
a bird’s nest completely embedded in the wool on the back 
of one of the sheep. Not the least doubt is entertained of 
its having been built there; and what is still more extra- 
ordinary, it had every appearance of young birds having 
been hatched and fledged in it. The men supposed it be 
a linnet’s nest. 

The New-York Traveler and the Baltimore Visitor 
are somewhat famous for their witlicisms. And, if what 
one says of the other is to believed, they are likewise fa- 
mous for their plagiarisms. But of this we know noth- 
ing. The subjoined bon-mot is good, is taken from the 
Traveler. ‘Which, my dear lady, do you think the 
merriest place in the world!’ ‘ That immediately above 
the atmosphere which surrounds the earth, I should think.’ 
‘And why so!’ ‘ Because I am told that there, all bodies 
lose their gravity.’ 

It is stated in the Philadelphia Sentinel, that the en- 
tire stock to complete the Mad-river and lake Erie rail- 
road, has been subscribed, and that the work will go on. 

A new novel is announced as on the eve of publication 


yin London, from the pen of Bulwer, entitled * Pilgrim of 


the Rhine.’ 





Do not all that you can, spend not all that you have, be- 
lieve not all that you hear, and tell not all that you know. 





MARRIAGES. 





On Tuesday evening, New-Year’s Eve, by the Rev. Dr, Wilson, Mr. 
Henry Hamilton to Miss Caroline Williams, daughter of Capt. Jacob 
Williams, all of this city. 

On the same evening, by the same, Mr, Willizm Ellis to Miss Jane L. 


M’Connell, all of this city. 


On Thursday evening, the Ist inst. by the Rev. John Burtt, Mr. Sam- 


uel Colter to Miss Ellen Sample, all of Cincinnati, 
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MISCELLANY. 





O’Conne., at Home.—Darrynane Abbey has been one 
continued round of joyous festivity since the return of the 
‘Great Agitator. Not only from all parts of the county, 
but of the kingdom have the most distinguished persona- 
ges come to pay their devoirs at Darrynane. He is at 
present, the most popular man in the British empire—per- 
haps in the world. What Abbotsford has been will Dar- 
rynane become. Serus in celum, however. 

Mr. O'Connell rises at a very early hour; attends mass 
wt sixevery morning:—you are aware that he is a mouth- 
ly communicant:—the only sure test, after all, of real cath- 
olicity;—breakfast at seven; and, while the hunting sea- 
son lasts, is on horseback at three, in the midst of his beau- 
tiful beagles, ready for the healthful chase. 

After a hunt of some 30 or 40 miles he is at home to 
dinner at 5, having a large party every day. 

After dinner various groups are formed: some for an in- 
nocent game; others, fora promenade; but more for a po- 
litical and literary circle around the chieftain. Here are 
talked.over the most feasible planfor the liberation of Ire- 
Jand; some point in ancient Irish history discussed; or the 
merits of the last treatisqon Political Economy canvassed. 
Not unfrequently will you find keenly and critically de- 
bated, the relative merits of Milton, Shakspeare, Homer, 
Virgil and Tasso. We Kerrymen are hard students; yet 
there was a young gentleman from some part of Leinster 
here last week, that completely ‘ nonplushed’ us all.— 
The particulars are rather too Jong for a letter. 

Partaking of a slight supper, he returns to his evening 
devotions at 7, and by 10 o’clock the family are generally 
in bed. By this early time of retiring, he is enabled to 
rise so early, and get through more business than most 
men. THis health has visibly improved during his last so- 
journ among his native mountains. ‘Two days in each 
week he spends looking over his extensive domains; and 
mostly accompanied by Mrs. O’Connell and some portion 
of his interesting family, personally inspects the houses, 
manners, comforts, situation, &c. of his numerous tenant- 

ry. From his unwearied attention to all their wants— 
from the very moderate rents at which his farms are leas- 
ed, and from the reciprocal feeling of implicit confidence 
existing between both landlord and tenant, no farmers in 
Munster are more happy, comfortable and contented than 
those under Mr. O’Connell. Long may such landlord’s 
live.—Jrish paper. 





tice in London, however inconvenient they may be. 
ery domestic who should strike one stroke less than be- 


forthwith dismissed. 
of *‘ makipg some noise in the world.’ 


Ev- 


longs to the rank or pretensions of his master, would be 
It is one manner, like many others, 





Guosts.—There is a curious case related of a man who 
was a well known character, and a man of sense—where 
it was said he used to see a great number of people in the 
room with him. Now he himself has described the whole 
phenomenon and the adjuncts to it. He has said that af- 
ter taking a cup of coffee, or tea, or so on, they came into 
his room in great nuinbers; and as he got better, and less 
nervous, he has only seen the arms and legs of the per- 
sons, Without seeing any other part of them. Now, this 
is all an irregular action of the retina @fthe eye. A gen- 
tleman sitting in his library one day, fading or writing, 
or turning round his head, saw sitting in @ chair, a wo- 
man with a red cloak. And he said how come you in 
here good woman! No answer was made. You have no 
right to be here; go out of the room. She took no notice 
of him. He got up and rang the bell fora servant. ‘The 
servant came in.—Turn this woman out. What woman, 
sir! Why the woman in the red cloak. TThere’s no wo- 
man, nor any red cloak, sir. Well. go and fetch the doc- 
tor for me; tell him that I am ill, and wish to speak with 
him. The man, however, was not to be frightened at 
this, because he knew it was a delusion of his sight.— 
Now, I have had it so often that it has been rather a mat- 
ter of amusement to me than any thing else. I have st 
before a glass, and seen the upper part of my head an 
eyes, and nose very distinctly; but I never saw@hat I had 
any mouth or jaw; and I have seen my shoulders very 
well, but all was blank between my nose and sho 
Why now I say, what can you make of this, but tha 
errors of action, or inactivity in the parts of the retina! — 
/lbernethy’s Lectures. 











Songmyears ago there was in Boston a colored man na- 
med Saunders—Prince Saunders. He was a man of very 
respectable attxinments and of active benevolence. He 
wrote and published a good many books and essays, and 
took a peculiar interest in the affairs of Haytig at a time 
when the destiny of that interesting country, was quite 
doubtful. ‘To the honor of the Bostonians be it said, this 
useful and worthy character was much and generally re- 
spected by them. He was even received on a hospitable 








Burke.—These are the views which distinguish the} 
political writings of Mr. Burke, an author whose splendid 
and unequalled powers have given a vogue and fashion to 
certain tenets, which from any other pen would have ap- 
peared abject and contemptible. In the field of reason the 
encounter would not be difficult, but who can withstand 
the fascination and magic of his eloquence! The excur- 
sions of his genius are immense! His imperial fancy has 
laid all nature under tribute, and has collected riches from 
every scene of creation, and every walk of arty His eulo- 
gium on the Queen of France is a master pjece of pathet- 
ic composition; so select are its images, so fraught with 
tendernese, and so rich with colors, ‘ dipt in heaven,’ that 
he who can read it without rapture may have merit as 
reasoner, but must resign all pretension to taste and sen- 
sibility. His imagination is in truth only prolific; a world 
of itself, where he dwells in the midst of chimerical alarms, 
is the dupe of his own enchantments, and starts, like 
Prospero, at the spectres of his own creation. 

His intellectual views, however, are wide and variega- 
ted, rather than distinct; and the light he has let in on 
the British Constitution in particular, resembles the color- 
ed effulgence of a painted medium, a kind of iimic twi- 
light, solemn and soothing to the senses, but better fitted 
for ornament than use.—Robert Hall. \ 


and familiar footing at the houses of many of our most re- 
spectable citizens. Subsequently, Mr. Saunders visited 
England, and resided in London, where he was a marked 
man, greatly noticed and favored by the most eminent 
persons in church and state. If in Boston some little 
rills of regard had set towards him, in London it was a 
strong and swelling tide. While he remained there, the 
family of a wealthy yankee took up their abode for a win- 
ter at the westend. Mr. Saunders was acquainted with 
them, and he called to see them one morning at breakfast 
time,—a thing not unusual I believe in London. The la- 
dy entered cheerfully into a variety of chat,continuing in 
the meantime, though not with quite her customary ease, 
to dispense the cofiee. After the family had risen from 
the table, she said, as if by a sudden start of recollection, 
‘ Perhaps you have not breakfasted, Mr. Saunders! Won’t 
you let me pour you out a cup of coffee!’ Mr. Saunders 
was a keen observer. He had seen all that had passed 
—and a great deal that had not passed; and with a natu- 
ral feeling of triumph, but with perfect good temper,she 
answered, ‘I thank you, Madam, I am engaged to break- 
fast with the Prince Regent.’—And so indeed he was.— 
Boston Merc. Journal. 








FemMALF VIRTUES AND PuRsUITS.— I would have a fe- 
male qualified for her station as a wife, mother, and mis- 
tress of a family; but this is not all; for mental improve- 
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ART OF KNOCKING IN Fincianp.--At London, covered en- 
try-ways for coaches are rare, and kept shut like all other 
doors. 





little, would be to degrade one’s-self—and oné knock too 


much is a usurpation, an act of insolence. . singée kitock 
announces the milkman, the coachman, a domestic, or a 


beggar. It signifies, ‘I should like well to enter.’ 


double knock indicates the penny post, a bearer of visit-| 
ing cards, or billets of invitation, or any other message.— 
It expresses hurry—that one is on business, and signifies 
A triple knock announces the master or 
mistress of the house, or persons who are in the habit of| 
It says in an imperative tone, ‘ Upen.’| 
Four Strokes, well struck, indicate a person of fashion | 
beneath the nobility, and who comes in a 
The four strokes 
twice repeated in true style, distinct and firm, announces 
my lord, my lady, a nabob, a Russian prince, a German 
It is as 
if you said ‘I do you much honor in commg to your 
house,’—These noisy manners of knocking, whieh are cal- 
jed in England ‘door thundering,’ are in umiversal prac- 


« I must enter.’ 
frequenting it. 


nce | 
t 


carriage. signifies * I would enter.’ 


baron, or some other extraordinary personage. 





The manner of knocking designates the quality of 
the person who presents himself. ‘To give one knock too| 


ment should be associated with @ correct knowledge of 
household affatM@apve who is té.preside over @ family, 
should be most intimately acquaintéd with every ting 
that can preserve order or promote comfort. That must 
be an injudicious mother, who is not anxious to teach a 
daughter how to manage a family to the greatest advan- 
tage; and that must be a weak and silly girl, who is not 
willing to be taught. .41/ the time, therefore, must mot 








ee 
that knowledge alone is as poor a qualification for a wife, 


as personal beauty or external accomplishments.’—Han- 
nah More. 








Tue Hermit.—There lives in Ludlow, midway be- 
tween the Factories and Three Rivers, a man who has 
spent 20 years in a hole dug in a side hill, His name ig 
Haskell, and he is said to have come from Cape Cod. He 
is called Friday, some suppose, because he came to that 
place on Friday—we think it as likely that the name was 
given on account of some fancied resemblance between 
him and Robinson Crusoe’s man. He wears his beard 
long, cultivates a small garden, and receives presents of 
provisions from the people in the neighborhood, and of mo- 
ney from travelers He betook himself thithef to get rid 
of a wife who proved a Xantippe to his peace. He is about 
65 years old.— Westfield Journal. 





Our Ciimate.—The completest Meteorological Jour- 
nal ever kept in this country was that of the Jate 
Dr. Holyoke of Salem, which begins with 1786 and con- 
tinues to the end of 1821, a period of 26 years, and is pre- 
sented in the same number of volumes of MS. all in the 
Doctor’s neat and accurate hand-writing. It comprises 
two daily observations, during all this time, with the 
baromemeter, eight with the thermometer. Four of the 


Winds, generally four with the hydrometer, and four of 


the state of the weather. Besides numerous occasional 
notices of various irregular phenomena. A considerable 
portion of this valuable record, perhaps the most laborious 
of any kind ever composed in this country by one individ- 
ual, has been published among the Memoirs of tne Ameri- 
@an Academy of Arts and Sciences, under the supervis- 
ion of Dr. Hale of this city. The mean temperature of 
Salem appears from this Journalof be 45,5°. In regard 
to the progressive amelioration of our climate, it has been 
generally believed that the progress of cultivation and 
population has had a material effect, but it would seem 
this does not hold true of the section of country in question. 
during a period when these changes have taken place in 
avery considerable degree. ‘Waegmean of, the first 10 
years is 48,77°, that of the last '1@ ‘ytits 485°. 
highest year in the whole series is 1793, the lowest 1812, 
It also appears that the common impression is a mistaken 
one, that the Spring advances more rapidly, in pro- 
portion to the rest of the year than it did formerly —Bos- 
ton Journal 


Patrick Hexyry.—A writefin the Richmond Enquirer 
says that the remains of this distinguished man, to whose 
elogugnce the country owed so much in the days of the 
revolution, lie- buried on his native farm, without a stick 
or a stone to mark the spot. 


Words frequently flow from the tongue, which give 
offence when none was intended. It is thetefore best to 
put the best possible construction on every thing which 
is said tous or about us. And even where obsevations 
are intended to wound our feelings, it is coggmonly best, 
not to betray emotion, or appear to be hurts was well 
observed by a philosopher, whom an impertinent fellow 
was trying to provoke,‘‘It requires a man of more conse- 
quence than you possess, to make me angry.” 





A capITAL ppn.—Ohe of the best. ftims which we have 
ever seen, is in a note to Mrs. @hild’s biography of Ma- 
dame de Stael. The feet of this celebrated lady are said 
to have been particularly clumsy. one occasion she 
represented a statue, the features of which were conceal- 
ed. A gentleman being asked*to guess who the statue 
was, glanced at the block of marble in which she stood, 
and answered, * Je vois le piéd de Stae/:’ (le piedestal.) 
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be given to books; for learned ladies, without neatness, 
without order, without economy, without frugality, 


«May do very well for maidens or aunts, 
But believe me, they'll never make wives.” 


* A husband’s house should be rendered confortable for 
himself and his children, or else they are both very, like 
to wander from home for comfort. Cleanliness, poe ac 
frugality, order, are all of great importance in thé habi 
of a wite, mother, and mistress, for the want of which, no 
knowledge, however profound or extensive, ean be a sub- 
stitute. It is not requisite that a wife should be eitheran 
accomplished housemaid, or a perfect cook; but she ought 
to be able to judge of these qualifications in others; and 
the want of this ability has led many a man, who was 
blessed with a learned wife, to exclaim, with something 














between disgust and déspair, ‘I now find, to my cost 
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